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CHAMBERLAIN PHOTO 


THE FINE ARTS PALACE 


The architectural masterpiece of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, con- 
ceived by its designer to be the ruins of an unnamed palace—the relic of a for- 
gotten civilization—found by some adventurous traveler in an oasis on the desert. 
The lagoon is rush grown and unkempt, mirroring the spreading branches of 
stately trees. Graceful pillars are hung with creeping vines, walls overlaid with 
a mat of softest green, collonades set with bronzes and sculptures of the rarest 
beauty—a perfect symphony of landscape, form and color. 


“So fleet the works of men back to the earth again 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dream.” 
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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


THE RURAL SCHOOL AGAIN 

Some well meaning people have of late scoffed the idea that con- 
ditions in rural communities need attention, or that country schools are 
getting the short end of the stick. A critic who dares step forward to say 
that too little money is spent on the rural schools, that buildings are 
inadequately or improperly lighted, grounds too small, equipments meagre, 
teachers inexperienced or poorly paid, is promptly cried down. The 
stock phrases of a half century past still make good campaign material. 
The talk about the country producing all the presidents, statesmen, 
scientists and financiers, is political drivel, and the idea that only in the 
fields and woods are strong healthy, virile, morally sound boys and 
girls developed, is a fallacy born of absolute ignorance. 

One hundred years ago, most of our statesmen and men of affairs 
came from the country because that was the only place from which they 
could come. Prior to the Civil War, there were few large cities, our 
entire country being largely rural. There was a time when the country 
boy was invariably better nourished than the one in the city. In many 
localities today the tables are turned, the product of the farm and garden 
being shipped directly to the city, while the country folk satisfy them- 
selves with canned goods, dried fruits and staple products in concen- 
trated form. 

Today too many school men discuss educational problems in terms 
of their own school days. During recent years there has been a tre- 
mendous onward push. ‘The city has many advantages. ‘There is closer 
supervision of boys on the streets and in public places than we frequently 
find in the country or the small towns. The inspection of foods, the 
attention to drinking water, improvement in sanitary arrangements is 
looked after much more closely in the city than in the country. The 
beautifying of school buildings, the enrichment of courses of study, the 
library, musical and entertainment features of school and home life, and the 
development of the physical side of boys and girls, under proper direc- 
tion,—all are far in advance in the city over the empoverished conditions 
in which we still find them in many rural communities. 

We should not urbanize our rural schools. We should make our 
educational scheme conform to and improve rural school conditions. The 
advance in modern education should be just as rapid in the country as 
it is in the city. Rural life, however, at its best, is as desirable today as 
it has ever been. Indeed, it is far more desirable. The cry should be 
not “‘back to the farm’; it should be “‘stay on the farm’. Rural life 
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with all this implies, is to be preferred to the cramped and frequently 
superficial existence in the crowded cities. But to keep our boys and 
girls in the country we must actually improve conditions. It 1s not 
enough to declare that the opportunities of the country cry out for men 
and women of purpose and of power; that the strength and vigor of 
our nation comes from the country; or that many whose early lite was 
passed in the country and who subsequently have led a city existence 
are now returning to the open. Those who came from city to country 
are usually those who, from city experience, know how to make rural 
conditions more livable. 

Education is a matter of state concern. With the development of 
transportation facilities, the making of roads, the increase of travel, the 
country is rapidly tying itself to the city. The latter is dependent upon 
the country for the raw materials of food, of clothing, of shelter, of 
transportation. An education which strengthens the physical fiber, or 
adds to the mental or moral quality of rural boys and girls, lays directly 
the ground work for better city conditions and an improved statewide 
citizenship. It is the country that has made possible increased city 
values in the world of finance. Let the state see to it that the city, 
through her greater wealth, assists any less fortunate rural communities, 
that all the children of all the people may have, not the same kind of 
education, but an equally good schooling. 








cine 


TEAM WORK 

At last, we, in our sacred councils and meetings, are talking of 
matters pertaining to janitors and school boards, as well as those that 
have reference to the revised course of study or the method of presenting 
the subject of cube root. We have even allowed the layman and board 
member to break in and speak to us from our own platforms. 

At the recent N. E. A. meeting, no sessions were more fully attended 
or productive of greater good, than those devoted to school board prob- 
lems. In these meetings, speaker after speaker, both school board mem- 
bers and others, emphasized the important part to be played by board 
members. It was shown that these officers had in their hands in no 
small degree the shaping of the school system and the policies thereof. 
It was also pointed out again and again that while in many instances 
board members were honest, fearless and single minded to the best 
interests of the community, that frequently positions on the board had 
been secured to satisfy ambition or selfish motive, and that the member 
had no conception of the meaning of education or the significance of his 
position. 
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EDITORIAL 





It is a thankless job, this service on the school board. It is easy 
to criticize and usually one term is sufficient to satisfy any but the thick 
skinned. Voters usually see to it that a board member is after one term 
of service allowed to become a private citizen. If, however, the Board 
of Education would appoint only educational experts to important posi- 
tions, would stand between the people and these experts, and would 
require and allow the superintend to conduct the schools, results would 
be more satisfactory. There should, of course, be perfect understand- 
ing between the board and superintendent. The latter should consult 
freely with the principals and teachers. Too often, however, there is 
division of authority, the Board usurping the powers properly pertaining 
to the Principal or Superintendent. Or the supervising officer may carry 
matters with a high hand, the teachers being merely cogs in the educa- 
tional wheel. 


The principles of administration and of common sense apply to 
education as they do in the business world or in civil life. Responsibility 
must be centered. Some one must be held for results. The good 
administrator, however, will divide responsibility, and permit each indi- 
vidual to work out his problems in his own way, always in harmony with 
the central plan. The Board of Education should defer in matters of 
education to the superintendent. On his part the superintendent will fail 
and the schools under his direction will lack life and spirit, if he does 
not at all times welcome suggestion and criticism from every teacher in 
the corps. When all factors in a school system do not work together in 
harmony, the situation approaches General Sherman’s definition of war. 
A SABBATICAL YEAR 

*““What do you think of a sabbatical year to give the teacher an op- 
portunity for rest or study, or perhaps both, that she may return to the 
classroom with new energy and broader ideals?” 


This question is asked by Maud P. Howlett, Chairman Legislative 
Committee, in the bulletin of the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club for 
November. The Chairman of the Legislative Committee has struck a 
key note in educational administration. As far back as April in 1912, 
we took occasion to state editorially in these columns, that if it was a 
profitable investment for universities to give sabbatical leaves to members 
of their staffs, that the same would hold good in regard to superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, heads of departments and teachers. “‘Why not,” 
said this editorial, ‘grant a leave to one or another of these teachers that 
they may inspect other departments and systems, and put themselves abreast 
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of the most recent developments. They need to look out and 
beyond and touch elbows with others likewise engaged. A few weeks or 
months of study and the teacher will return inspired, enthused, broadened 
in outlook, and with a new grasp of the educational situation. In some 
instances the whole viewpoint will be changed and the teaching improved. 
The school and community will thus have been benefited many fold.” 

We are coming to see more and more that the most important educa- 
tional work \in the world is that of the primary school. Here is where 
we need expert service in teaching, where adequate salaries should be 
paid, and where teachers should be given every opportunity for improve- 
ment. ‘There are systems in which teachers are given leaves of absence 
on pay, to visit schools at a distance, and where there is a regular stipu- 
lated salary increase for those who attend a summer session. As we 
said in our former editorial it should “‘be remembered that assistance of 
this kind and salary paid to teachers on leave is, as in the case of a retire- 
ment salary,\not so much for the benefit of the individual, as for the 
protection of society.” By all means let us push this matter of a sabbatical 
year for teachers. 


MONTANA’S NEW PLAN 


Montana has struck a new educational gait. The State University, 
the State Agricultural College and State Normal School are placed in 
one administrative unit. Dr. E. C. Elliott of the University of Wis- 
consin has been chosen Chancellor. Dr. Elliott is one of our most force- 
ful and progressive men. By training, experience and temperament he 
is well suited to the position. We in the West wish him every success. 

Centralization has its advantages and disadvantages. There can be 
no question that in our plan of educational organization in this country, 
there is too little cohesion. Something goes wrong. The Superintendent 
passes the responsibility to the principal, the principal to the teacher, the 
teacher to the system, and we wind up at the Board of Education, whose 
members through political or religious differences, incompetency, lack of 
backbone or indifference, are at war with themselves. 

On the other hand in a democracy, there must be heard the voice 
of all. The centralization of power must be tempered by the spirit of 
local autonomy. In the counsel of many, there is wisdom. Montana 
has before her a new problem. If it is met successfully, there may be 
a suggestion here for other states. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SURVEY 

Surveys of school systems have become quite the thing. We have 
had surveys of cities, of states, of special schools and even of counties. 
In many instances, a survey has been nothing more than a catalogue 
of things that were done that should not be done, with criticism of the 
school system, while oftimes there have been constructive suggestions made, 
and in several instances, the published reports of the survey have been 
educational documents, and the surveys have made for the very best 
interests of the schools in question. 


Now after much discussion, an inquiry by the Collegiate Alumnae 
into the educational situation in San Francisco, has resulted in the matter 
being taken up by various organizations to the end that the school system 
of the city is to be surveyed. United States Commissioner P. P. Claxton 
has finally consented to carry on this work. He, together with those who 
assist him in Washington, will, in all probability, arrive in San Francisco 
after the holidays to make the investigation. The United States Bureau is 
an unbiased body and the work is bound to be unprejudiced. 


We may expect something worth while from this survey, not only 
for the schools of San Francisco, but for the entire State and throughout 
the country. No doubt this movement points in the direction in which the 
Bureau may be of increased service throughout the United States. We 
may say here, however, that one of the first principles to be kept in mind 
by the survey-maker is the taking into his confidence of those in authority 
in the system being surveyed. Has the superintendent, the Board of 
Education, or the administrative officer, a policy? If so, what is that 
policy? After determining this, the next question is as to whether 
this policy has found expression in the working out of the details of 
the school system. Every effort should be made to determine at once 
what plan the superintendent, principal, teachers and special supervisors 
have for developing the system, and in how far there is harmony of 
action as between all the forces involved. This done the next step may 
be to examine into the organization, the equipment, course of study and 
results and suggest lines of improvement. 


In a school survey, as in any other line of educational endeavor, 
destructive criticism is worse than useless, unless there is offered some 
constructive suggestion. We have long ago learned that progress is not 
possible unless that which is desirable is substituted for that which is 
undesirable. The point at issue in San Francisco is not so much to dis- 
cover the weaknesses of the past as to suggest future lines of action. We 
shall look forward to this survey with interest. 
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A WISE MOVE 


In the Bulletin of the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club for 
November, there appears a report of the Board of Education Member. 
On October 4, the Superintendent’s report recommended that no more 
number 5 desks be purchased for first and second grades. The report said: 

Tables and chairs in a schoolroom make it possible to move the furniture in 
such a way as to have greater floor space for physical activities, games and 
dramatization; to break up the formal and non-social rows of children, and to 
group them in such a way as to stimulate a more natural social activity and 
attitude through enabling them to share and profit in each other’s experiences, 
suggestions and ideas; to stimulate a greater amount of self control and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the children, and hence less formal discipline on 
the part of the teacher; to bring about a freer and more natural atmosphere 
in the schoolroom, which results in freer, more natural, more happy and 
effective work; to have greater flexibility in grouping, in order to give each 
child the individual help he needs, and enable the teacher to work more easily 
and effectively with each group (see action, meeting of October 11). 

This was a wise recommendation. The wonder is that in a city 
supposed to be as progressive as Los Angeles that desks in the first and 
second grades were not abolished several years ago. Every argument 
advanced by the Superintendent for the abolishment of the desks is 
sound. It is a pity, however, that the one argument of vital importance 


receives no mention whatever. 


It is a crime against the physical nature of the child to keep him 
cramped up and penned in between a seat and a desk. On the other 
hand the chances are that the youngster is forced to reach up or bend 
over. The so-called adjustable desks are a myth. There is eye strain, 
cramped chest, lack of lung expansion, stooped shoulders and other 
attendant evils as the result of using the desks. By all means abolish 
the desk in the first two grades. The kindergarten and the University 
use chairs and tables. They are to be commended on this. 


This issue of the News has been held to include the report of the 
meeting of the Council of Education. As the report of the meeting 
of the Southern Section, C. T. A., cannot be prepared for inclusion in 
this number, it will appear in the December issue. 


At the recent meeting of the Southern Section, C. T. A., at San 
Diego, there were numerous instances of two or more members in a given 
family taking out memberships in the Association. Such families will 
therefore receive two or more copies of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News. 

If notice is sent to this office of any address to which it is desired the 
News be sent, the mailing list will be made out accordingly. Care must be 
exercised that requests state specifically where the NEws is to be sent 
when it is to go to some person other than the one in whose name the 
receipt of membership was originally made out. 
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THE ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT AND EFFECT OF PUBLIC 


EDUCATION#*# 
By Dr. CHaARLEs H. Jupp, 


Director of the School of Education, University of Chicago. 


HE first schools of the American Colonies imitated in many respects 
. the schools of Europe. In the Old World there was a sharp 
distinction which persists today between higher schools and the 
lower schools open to the common people. It is important to note that 
in Europe and in the American Colonies the higher institution was 
avowedly a vocational institution for the clergy while the lower school 
was organized for the general religious training of the common people. 
Let us comment briefly on the two significant aspects of this distinction 
between higher professional schools and lower common schools. In the 
first place the fact that there was a distinction has colored our whole 
school history. ‘We know that in Europe the distinction has grown more 
pronounced and more fixed. With us, on the other hand, a distinction 
that in any wise curtailed the opportunities of the common child was at 
bottom repugnant to the democratic mind. 

The second fact regarding the origin of our schools which should be 
brought out with all clearness, is that the upper school was vocational, 
the lower school was not. This fact can perhaps be made most im- 
pressive by calling attention to the early legislation which paralleled the 
statutes establishing schools. The colonies provided, or attempted to 
provide, in the home or through an apprenticeship system, for the trade 
training of each child. These early laws set forth in unequivocal terms 
the necessity of such training. Responsibility is placed first on the home 
and then on the selectmen to enforce the requirement for trade training. 
It was not the business of the school to give that training, for the school 
was a reading school organized explicitly and solely to train children in 
the reading of the scriptures. 

When we note the original relation here presented between general 
education in the common schools and trade training, we come to one of 
the most interesting facts of our educational history. The reading school 
as an institution with a responsible school master in charge, became an 
efficient agency for the realization of the social purpose for which the 
school was created. American children of each generation have been 
schoolmastered into the art of reading. Trade training, on the other 
hand, left to the home and to the selectmen of the community to whom 
this responsibility was only one of many obligations, trade training which 
was originally provided for in the laws quite as carefully as reading, has 
had to be rediscovered in these latter days. ‘Trade training has suffered 
because it was not enforced by any adequately organized public agency. 


*Abstract of address delivered at Festival Hall, Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Grounds, San Francisco, on California Council of Education Day, 


April 10, 1915. 
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One other point should be made in this sketch of origins. The 
common school in America began as a reading school. The significance 
of this fact appears when we contrast the early European school organized 
for the training of common children with this American reading school. 
The early European school was a catechism school where the child 
learned religious doctrine from the teacher who gave it in the form of 
oral instruction. He who learns to read has independent judgments. He 
who attends a catechism school learns to obey authority. American 
schools have expanded, new reading matter has come in until the whole 
range of human knowledge has been included in the books read. During 
all this period the essential purpose of our schools has been to make 
the child independent by making him a reader, able to come into direct 
personal contact with the sources of knowledge. Today our American 
schools are to be contrasted with the common schools of Europe. There 
the method of oral instruction persists and the authority of the teacher 
is magnified. Here independence of thought and access to original in- 
formation are cultivated through emphasis on reading. 

But we must hasten to comment on the progress of schools. In every 
direction there has been enlargement. The school year has grown 
steadily longer. The length of a child’s period of attendance has grown 
longer. Laws have been adopted in most of our States insuring regu- 
larity of attendance by all children, the course of study has been ex- 
panded, the meager reading book of earlier generations has grown inte 
the desk full of books on every phase of human life and nature. 

On the side of material equipment, we have made unlimited expansion 
until now the material resources of the schools represent our greatest 
public investment. It is little wonder that the public at large scrutinizes 
with interest and sometimes in a critical temper the vast wealth which is 
expended on education. The children in American schools enjoy a 
lavish equipment in furniture and in apparatus which cannot be found 
in the schools of any other land. 

Expansion of another and perhaps most significant type has appeared 
in the numbers of students who go into higher schools. The time was 
when the children of the ordinary family did not expect to go beyond 
the elementary grades, but that time has passed. The ninth, tenth and 
eleventh years of schooling have come to be part of our common school 
system in a very real sense of the word. 

Our catalogue of expansions would not be complete without some 
reference to our State universities and to the various forms of extension 
of popular education such as agricultural courses and lectures on all the 
subjects which concern community life. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 





If we have been obliged to content ourselves with mere catalogues 
of enlargements and a mere reference to our history what shall we say 
regarding the effects of public education? It may be asserted without 
fear of denial that our national life is an expression of our educational 
system. Carping critics there are who come into our schools and find 
this and that which we all know should be bettered. But when these 
pessimists try to convince us that our schools are failures, that the influence 
of public education is bad, that preparation for life is inadequate, they 
impress us only far enough to make us once again, and a little more fully 
aware of our problems. 


Let us note that as a people we are more and more demanding of 
those who would lead us in public life a rational statement of their 
policies and their grounds of action. A whole nation which has attended 
reading school will exhibit an independence of judgment which can not be 
set aside. To be sure we exhibit lapses from time to time, but we always 
come back with a clear demand for reasons. We do not get on as well 
as they do at times in the older civilizations where the rule of authority 
suppresses public judgment; but, in the long run, though we pay the 
price of a slow movement of the masses, we shall gam the advantages of 
a tremendous momentum of the whole. Our public will at times be 
obstinate and at times reactionary, but it is always in process of training 
for independent judgment. 


If one doubts this, let him think of the number of social surveys and 
commissions of inquiry which we create. Let him note the eagerness 
with which we equip and observe civic experiments and national labora- 
tories for inquiry into every phase of life. A\ll these facts show that our 
school system established in the colonies and expanded in every generation, 
has made a new kind of community in this new world. 


Second, we are gradually learning the lesson of applied knowledge. 
The history of the world shows that science always develops at first in 
seclusion. “The common man looks on knowledge with suspicion and the 
learned man looks on his ordinary fellow citizen with contempt. In its 
early days science is a cult, a secret, a mark of separation. But as 
science matures and as the common man begins to feel the influence of 
its guiding strength; as conduct and thought both rise to a higher level, 
the nation begins to realize that applied science is a higher achievement 
than science alone, or industry alone. Industry profits by learning from 
science, and science expands to take in all that is of human concern. A 
union of science and industry is not possible in a low civilization. Men 
were too much absorbed in those early days in the struggle for life and 
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science was too crude and incomplete to answer the urgent questions that 
the daily task presented. 

Finally, the American school has made possible American modes of 
thought. One comes back from some foreign land with a realization of 
the characteristics of this life which we live that can hardly be expressed 
in any other than our favorite word, democracy. Full of crudeness we 
are, prone to sudden fits and starts of public opinion, but yet we under- 
stand each other for we have all been in American schools. Indeed we 
may put the matter in another way by saying that it is not until one has 
been in our schools that he can understand us. We know what it means 
for all of the children of all the people to meet together. We know 
what it means to look beyond the grades into the high school and beyond 
the high school into the college, knowing that the road lies open to all 
alike. We know that the boy or girl who does not succeed in one course 
may try another. We know that all this unlimited opportunity is paid 
for out of the public purse. We know that the man who has no child 
pays for the school just as does his neighbor who is blessed with a 
traditional colonial family. We know that the city helps to pay for the 
remote district school in the mountains. These are facts so commonplace 
in our American life that we forget to think of them as the unique 
characteristics of our civilization. 

We have the kind of school which exists in America because we are 
determined to develop a democracy. We have a democracy because our 
school has expanded as it has from those early beginnings when we took 
a European example and opened a new page of history which was to 
record the evolution of a new institution appropriate to the needs and 
prospects of a new civilization. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING EDITORIALLY 
RECOGNITION 


The General Committee of the L. T. A., at its last meeting, passed 
the following resolution :— 

**That this Committee protests against drastic changes in the work 
of the schools being formulated without consultation with accredited 
representatives of the London Teachers’ Association, and urges that 
such representation shall be immediately sought.” 

If those who administer education in London would take the teachers’ 
official organization into their confidence more frequently, we believe 
that many of our present difficulties, misunderstandings and conflicts 
would disappear, in fact, would never have materialized. This is not 
a question of dignity, nor professional egoism, nor acquisitive corporate 
ambition. The L. T. A. can easily satisfy such yearnings (if they exist) 
in other directions. We are sincerely anxious to promote the best 
interests of education. If the authorities are not moved, as was the 
Psalmist, ‘“‘to take sweet counsel,” it is at least well to remember the 
words of the prophet: “In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 


—London Teacher, October |. 


Every LETTER REQUIRES AN ANSWER 


Just as every question demands a reply, so does every letter require an 
answer. As it is discourteous not to speak when spoken to, so does it 
show a lack of courtesy not to reply to a letter. Some one has taken time 
and labor to write to you. He writes for some purpose, either to ask or 
to tell you something. Is his thought of you, his work for you, not 
worthy of consideration? If this is true of social correspondence, how 
much more so is it true of business correspondence? 

The business man’s time is valuable. He writes because your answer 
means something to him, as his letter does to you. If he does not get an 
answer his time, postage and stationery are thrown away. 

Teachers and school officials are said to be the most unbusinesslike 
people in the world. ‘This criticism will hold true if answering letters is 
a test. For they are notoriously slow about answering letters. 

Take the lesson to heart, teachers and school officials. Reform your- 
selves and teach your children that every letter requires an answer.— 


Southern School News, October. 


NoTES ON THE WAR 


The Kiel and the Cape Cod Canals.—Since the opening of the Cape 
Cod Canal nearly 3,000 vessels have passed through this waterway, in- 
cluding several Government ships. Thus, the submarines K-5 and K-6 
made the passage by way of the canal from Boston to Newport at the 
rate of 11 miles an hour—a Government test which must be looked upon 
as most successful. The eight-mile trip through the canal was made in 45 
minutes, and by using this passage the submarines saved sixty miles of, 
distance and avoided much rough weather. The Kiel Canal was built by 
the Germans at a cost approaching $100,000,000, mainly for strategic 
purposes; yet it is a fact that the reduction of distance between the Ger- 
man base in the Baltic and the North Sea by this canal is little greater 
than the gain to the American fleet, which would result from the enlarge- 
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ment of the Cape Cod Canal to accommodate our battleships, between 
those two important strategic centers, Newport and Boston.—Scientific 
American, Oct. 2. 


*“REACTION” 


Have you observed the use of the word “reaction” by those who are 
proficient in the use of the pedaguese language? Upiversity professors and 
normal school men who ape them are very fond of “‘reaction.”” They use 
it with great gusto at teachers’ institutes. For imparting profundity to an 
obscure utterance, the word is verily a corker; it has an odor of the labora- 
tory, and that helps some. We recently received a letter from a normal 
school man who sent us a course of study with the request to “‘look up the 


Course and write me your reaction to it.”"—American Journal of Educa- 
tion, October. 


EFFICIENCY 


What about efficiency? Is it good or bad? It may be either. The 
Frankenstein monster was efficient, fearfully and horribly efficient, but it 
had no soul. A tiger is efficient, but it is a menace. A person or a nation 
that cultivates efficiency and ignores ethical standards and spiritual forces 
becomes a menace, and the more efficient the more dangerous. A man 
with strength and skill equal to that of a hundred average men might be 
harmless. It would depend on his own attitude toward his fellows. But 
if this superman were not under any moral restraint and his race and kind 
were to increase in numbers it would be necessary to exterminate the type. 
—American Journal of Education, October.. 


WoMEN AS PRINCIPALS 


This year an unusually large number of the more important schools 
have employed women as principals. And why not? Women have 
proved time after time their efficiency as executives. As heads of clubs, 
societies, leagues, and civic organizations, as well as when entrusted with 
principalships of schools and colleges, they show an appreciation of the 
responsibility and an interest in the success of their work, which proves 


conclusively their worthiness to hold such places.—Southern School News, 
October. 


BETTY’S THANKSGIVING WISH 


She held the wishbone tight with me, 
And pulled, and won, exultingly. 
“Now, Betty, wish,” I said, “for when 
You get the biggest half, why then 
The wish you wish will come true. 
Now wish, dear, as we told you to.” 
Then Betty looked, with longing eyes, 
At all the dishes, nuts, and pies, 
And, holding up the bit of bone, 
She said, with triumph in her tone, 
“All right. I wish to-morrow, then, 
Would be Thanksgiving day, again!” 
—Mary Carolyn Davies in Harper’s Magazine for November. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE EXHIBIT OF GINN 
& CO.—PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
GLapDys ETHEL MuRPHY 
Napa, Cal. 


[Miss Gladys Ethel Murphy is a high school student at Napa, completing 
her fourth year. The above essay is one of several written by high school 
boys and girls in response to the offer of Ginn & Co. to give $50 to the Cali- 
fornia secondary school pupil, in either public or private school, who, after 
visiting the Ginn & Co. booth in the palace of Education, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, should write the best paper of not over 2000 words on the lessons 
taught by the exhibit. Miss Murphy’s paper was adjudged the best, thus 
giving her first place and the $50 prize. It is an excellent piece of work in 
high school English.—-Editor. ] 


HIS is a wonderful age in which we live. We marvel at the achieve- 
T ment of man—that which has been wrought by the toil and genius 
and sacrifice of the race and brought together in this year, nineteen 
hundred and fifteen, that the world may bear witness to the progress of the 
ages. And in the whole scope of activities demonstrated at the Panama 
Exposition there is not an instance shown where the progress has been more 
marked or the influence of that progress as widespread and beneficial as 
in the making of text books. Here is the force that has blazed the trail of 
progress. ““As a man thinketh * * * so is he.”” Education made attract- 
ive, vitalized and brought within reach of all is the secret of achievement. 
Such has been the work of America’s Educational Publishers, and in it the 
firm of Ginn & Co. has held a leading, a constructive, an honorable part. 
Their exhibit in the Palace of Education is modest, but representative— 
lacking entirely the spirit of commercialism, which would make it merely 
an advertisement of the firm, Ginn & Co.; it is an educational demonstra- 
tion, an illustration and a revelation. 

The collection of old books, which opens to us ““The portals of the 
past,” is rare, indeed. It is also valuable, bringing to us a just apprecia- 
tion of literary treasures—the common heritage of all and a realization of 
their relation to modern educational development. It is a long step from 
the Horn-Book of the fifteenth century to the artistic, attractive Cyr’s 
Primer of today. We have advanced very far beyond the period there 
represented, and the intervening stages of development have been many. 
The Battle-Dore took the place of the Horn-Book; others followed in 
quick succession till we come to that first fantastic attempt in Phonetic 
Reading, the Phonetic Primer. Crude, indeed, were those first attempts, 
pitifully crude; yet each marked a slight advance over the one which pre- 
ceded it. Thus they are mile stones along the highway of educational 
progress. 

Of especial interest to us is that text book which the American feels 
is peculiarly his own, breathing as it does the very spirit of our Puritan 
forefathers, The New England Primer. We are proud of the age that 
is there represented ; proud of its dauntless men whose lives were so greatly 
influenced by that stern volume; proud of the book itself as a memoir of 
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those early days. But “The old order changeth,”’ the days of the New 
England Primer as a text book are gone, and we have passed on to an 
age when the needs and capabilities of childhood are the dominating 
factors in the selection of material for our primers. 

By the latter part of the nineteenth century we find a goodly number 
of text books being published which held much accurate instruction, but 
the probing of their dreary, unattractive depths could be nothing but 
drudgery to the vivacious young American. They held nothing to attract 
or inspire. But again “The old order changeth.”” Ginn & Co.’s low, 
invitingly filled shelves contain modern books, which secure and retain the 
interest. The average small boy opens his history with some reluctance, 
but his attention is instantly caught and held by a picture of automobiles 
and airships. Thenceforth the history and the small boy are friends; and 
how much more we all accomplish along the lines which we enjoy. 

Not only do we find illustrations which are interesting and instructive, 
but that which is a liberal education in itself, the reproduction of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces in art. There is that element of the artistic 
which unconsciously influences and inspires; just as the charm and purity 
of literary style has an influence that will tell far more upon the lives of 
the students than the facts that are stated. There is so much which 
passes for literature in the world today that is sordid and commonplace 
that Young America sorely needs the study of the best lest she cultivate a 
taste for that which is not worthy the name. If the text books can but 
raise the standard of American literature and instill into those who will be 
the men and women of tomorrow a love for that which is purest and best, 
then has it shaped the destiny of the Nation. Education in itself is not an 
end, but the means to an end. It is a tool for the moulding of character, 
and such it is being made by the modern text books. The lesson as there 
set forth is not a mere school room hypothesis to be crammed in view of 
examination day and speedily forgotten, but a fixing of ideals, a training 
of the mind to new depths of thought. It is, indeed, preparation for place 
in the great thronging world. 

The evolution of this modern form of text book is a wonderful thing, 
and to the uninitiated astonishingly complex. Ours is an age of specializa- 
tion. The “Jack-of-all trades” is no longer a factor in the industrial 
world, and least of all in the educational publishing concern. Today every 
detail of text book making is in the hands of men especially trained to give 
to that one part, however insignificant, the master’s touch. Ginn & Co.’s 
text books are the product of the combined skill of many masters. Mate- 
rial of a kind may be easily obtained, but to find that which is best from 
every standpoint; the author with the ability to vitalize his material, the 
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illustrations which represent the highest type of art; such work requires 
tireless research. And when the material is secured the book is not 
launched. ‘Through the hands of trained proofreaders to the expert who 
gives minute attention to mere manufacturing details on through various 
stages it passes. [he great Athenzeum press does its work and finally the 
book leaves the publishing house a finished product, and about it there is 
that indescribable something which, making it infinitely more than a state- 
ment of facts, leaves its stamp upon the life. Who has not felt the uplift- 
ing influence of a strong personality? Such an influence breathes through 
the text book. Instinctively one feels the personal touch and finds its 
explanation in the organization of Ginn & Co. 

Partnerships are neither common nor popular in modern industrial life. 
Ours is an age of giant corporations, whose tendency is to submerge the 
individual, to standardize everything—even the product of the schools. 
Undoubtedly it is old-fashioned and in contravention of modern economic 
theories to have the men who finance a great business concern those who 
are qualified by education and training to put into that business, not only 
money, but the best of themselves, but nevertheless it is the New England 
partnership that has given to the student the text book, which in every 
detail reflects the personal touch of the modern educator. Such an organi- 
zation has the ability to set up standards and maintain ideals likely to 
receive little consideration at the hands of an artificial body, such as a 
corporation. And in the publishing world, as in every walk of life, the 
influence of the ideal brings true success or failure. It is reflected in the 
smallest details of production. Two primers are shown in Ginn & Co.'s 
booth; one fresh from the State printing press, the other one of the firm’s 
own books. Although almost identical in content and in general plan, 
there is a subtle difference between the two. Here and there in the former 
the coloring of the illustrations fails to blend, or is a trifle out of line—the 
letters are imperfect. Mere details in printing, it is true, yet they show a 
lack of that which the other book possesses—the element of reliability. 
The process of correcting maps is perhaps the best illustration. The need 
of correction in the case shown was not pressing. The map would have 
measured up to ordinary standards. But that was not enough. ‘Time, 
labor and money were unstintingly spent that the finished product might 
measure up to the highest standard, and in this is the explanation of success 
and of progress. 

To one who, for the first time, is brought to realize all that the evolu- 
tion of a text book entails there comes a broader, more appreciative view 
of the subject of education. It is, indeed, a fitting inscription to which the 
book that is shown in the making lies open, “America is but another word 
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for opportunity.” Here where the knowledge gleaned from the ages is 
gathered, vitalized by the individual touch and offered to the masses, is, 
indeed, opportunity—for all, for educational progress has meant not only 
better books, but cheaper books, which has enabled the reaching of ever- 
increasing numbers. But in the demand for a reduction in price lies a 
grave danger. To sacrifice quality to price is poor economy. Yet to hold 
to the highest standards in the whirl of competition is not an easy task. 
There is a constant demand for cheaper text books; that demand is not 
by a supply expensive at any price. States have undertaken the work, and 
in every case put out the type of book for which one pays dearly, for true 
cost can not be ascertained by considering the selling price except in its 
relation to quality. It is poor economy for the builder to lay a cheap 
foundation. And the cost of the best is astonishingly low in comparison 
to that of other types of reading matter and the luxuries in which we 
indulge. It is hardly pleasant to face the fact that the people of the 
United States are spending over twice as much yearly on chewing gum as 
on text books, or that the products of the candy kitchen call for more than 
eleven times as much money as that of the educational publishing concerns. 
There is food for serious thought here, and in a comparison of the relative 
values of the text book and a few other types of reading matter. 

The popular novel and magazines are examples. The cost of their 
production is much less, their selling price is equal to, or exceeds that of 
the text book; yet while there is a constant demand for the latest novel, 
complaints are continually made because text books are changed in the 
schools. One of the greatest lessons of this exhibit is that the whole fabric 
of educational progress is so interwoven with school and college text books 
that to hinder one is to impede the other. Text books have blazed the 
way for every past step in the process of educational growth. America of 
tomorrow is in the making. The reflection of the present day attitude 
toward the text book will make or mar the future, for as education is dealt 
with today so are the great social problems either solved or perpetuated. 


President Ware announces a summer session of the Chico Normal, 
to be held somewhere in the Sierras, probably at Shasta Springs or 
vicinity. This end of the state should get back of the project. It will 
undoubtedly be a splendid thing for the Sacramento Valley 


LIKE SOME MEN 

The following was on a card with no author given. It is worth 
passing on. “The lightning bug is brilliant. But it hasn’t any mind. 
It struggles through existence with its headlight on behind.” This 
is a fine description of men whose brilliancy is devoted to defending, 
sarcastically, the things that are out-of-date—men who never see 
anything ahead, anything coming, only the things that are in shrouds. 
—Journal of Education, Oct. 14. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CALIFORNIA 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 

The meeting of the Board of Directors of the California Council of 
Education was held in the parlor of the U. S. Grant Hotel on Friday 
evening, November 12, at seven o'clock, with President Cox in the chair. 
Roll call by the Secretary disclosed the presence of the following members: 
A. J. Cloud, C. H. Covell, J. A. Cranston, Mrs. S. M. Dorsey, Miss 
Edith Hodgkins, Miss Anna Keefe, E. W. Lindsay, H. G. Rawlins, and 
President E. Morris Cox, this comprising the membership of the Board. 

The minutes of the meeting of April 10, 1915, together with the 
financial report presented on that date, were read and approved. 

The Secretary made an informal statement of the financial condition 
on November 1, 1915. 

Following a discussion as to the matter of advertising in the official 
journal, it was moved by Mr. Cranston that there be appointed by the 
President, a committee on advertising, this committee to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Secretary of the Council. The motion was unanimously 
carried. It was pointed out by the Secretary that the members of the 
Council and of the Association, and principals, superintendents and Board 
members, were working in close harmony with the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News and that the advertisers were benefiting greatly and fully appreci- 
ated this spirit of co-operation. 

It was moved by Mr. Cloud and voted unanimously that the title of 
the Secretary be changed to that of Executive Secretary, this to do away 
with any confusion as between the secretaries of the various sections and 
of the central body, and in order to show more clearly the province of the 
Secretary of the California Council of Education. 

The Secretary reported that for some months, and on arrangement 
with the postal authorities, the title SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News had 
been used upon the magazine, instead of SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws 
AND Book REVIEW, as heretofore, and asked the Board either for rati- 
fication of this action, or instructions to return to the former title. Discus- 
sion showed the advisability of using the shorter title and Mrs. Dorsey’s 
motion that the words, ‘‘and book review” be dropped, was carried 
unanimously. 

The President appointed as a committee to receive bids on publication 
of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News for the coming year, Miss Hodgkins 
as chairman, and Mr. Cloud, these to serve with the President. It was 
understood that at least two bids on printing be received from Los Angeles 
as well as bids from San Francisco. ‘The members of the Board, while 
expressing the wish that the magazine should be printed more economically 
if possible, approved of superior workmanship and opposed such cheapen- 
ing as would detract from its appearance or makeup. In a discussion as 
to cover design and the like, the matter was left to the Secretary. 

As many teachers throughout the state express the desire for more 
complete accounts through the columns of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News, of the actions of the State Board of Education, a motion was 
made by Mr. Cloud, following thorough discussion, that there be drawn a 
resolution requesting the State Board, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Commissioners, to use the columns of the official journal for 
the dissemination of such information, such resolution to be presented at 
the Council meeting the next day a page 593). 
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More or less confusion results from the fact that the membership year 
in the Association and the subscription year of the official organ are not 
identical. More than this, the matter is complicated in that there are four 
meetings each year, one in each section, and the large majority of mem- 
berships are taken at this meeting, with scattering memberships taken during 
the year. Also, the advisability of a uniform membership was again 
canvassed. ‘This whole matter was taken up later by the various secre- 
taries in conference with the Executive Secretary. 

The following communication was presented through the Secretary: 
To the Council of Education: 

Last April when you honored me with a second re-election, I accepted 
the same with the statement that “I would accept it for a time’. Our 
legislative work at that time was incomplete. My familiarity with the 
whole proceedings was offered as a reason for my continuance in the 
presidency. These matters came to a happy conclusion, and I now desire 
to offer my resignation, in order that you may choose as soon as possible, 
the President who shal! carry you through the next campaign for school 
legislation. 

There is a feeling among many members, I do not agree with it, that 
there should be frequent changes in our representative body and its officers. 
There is considerable sacrifice in time and labor required to properly carry 
on this work. My new work makes it more difficult for me to adjust my 
time to the needs of the Council, than formerly. My term as a repre- 
‘sentative expires soon, and I have no intention of seeking re-election. 
There are many other representatives who can fill this position very ably, 
and would appreciate the honor. 


For these reasons, I think it fitting at this time to ask you to accept 
my resignation now, or to be prepared to do so at an early date. In 
deep appreciation of your continued confidence, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, E. Morris Cox. 


This communication was handed by the President to the Secretary to 

be presented at the Council meeting the following day (see page 592), 

no action being taken by the Board of Directors. The Board of Directors 

adjourned to meet the following day at the close of the Council meeting. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION 


The Council of Education met in the Music Room of the High 
School, San Diego, at nine-thirty o'clock on Saturday morning, November 
13, with President E. Morris Cox in the chair. On roll call, the follow- 
ing members responded: Bay Section, L. B. Avery, F. K. Barthel, A. J. 
Cloud, E. Morris Cox, W. L. Glascock, Anna Keefe, C. J. Du Four, 
Elizabeth Sherman. Central Section: E. W. Lindsay, A. M. Simons. 
Northern Section: Ralph W. Camper, H. G. Rawlins, Perle Sanderson. 
Southern Section: H. J. Baldwin, Delbert Brunton, Carrie Coddington, 
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J. A. Cranston, C. H. Covell, J. O. Cross, Susan M. Dorsey, Edith M. 
Hodgkins, Cora E. Lamb, Duncan MacKinnon, H. H. McCutchan, 
Emily Pryor, J. E. Reynolds, J. H. Rhodes, W. L. Stephens, W. W. 
Tritt. There were also present as members-elect from the Southern Sec- 
tion, A. E. Wilson and Mabel O'Farrell. 

Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Vice-President of the State Board of 
Education, was present as a representative of that body. Mrs. Dr. Schal- 
lenberger McNaught, Commissioner Elementary Education, was present 
throughout the session. There were also in attendance various members 
of the Council of the Southern Section and other members of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. 

The minutes of the Council meetings of April 9, 10, and August 23, 
1915, were, on motion of Mr. Cranston, adopted without reading, these 
having been published in full in the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News and 
recorded in the proceedings as published. 

The committee on terms of office in the Council of Education, the 
committee consisting of the presidents of the four sections, reported through 
the Chairman, Ralph W. Camper, as follows, which report being amended 
in certain particulars, was unanimously adopted: 


TERMS OF OFFICE IN THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


The term of office of elective members of the California Council of 
Education shall be one, two, three or four years, as the various sections 
for themselves shall determine. The term of office of other members of 
the Council who hold membership by virtue of being president or secretary 
of one of these sections, shall be during the period only that they hold such 
office of president or secretary. 

Elective Council members, unable to attend any meeting of the Coun- 
cil, whereof notice has been sent by the Secretary of the Council, must 
notify the President of their section, of their inability to attend such meet- 
ing. The President of that section will then have the power to appoint 
an alternative representative, who will serve only during the meeting in 
question. ' 

The failure of any elective Council member to notify the President 
of his section or the President of the Council, that he is unable to attend 
any meeting of the Council, whereof he has received notification by the 
Secretary of the Council, or failure to attend such meeting, shall cause 
such Council member his position on the Council, and the President of 
that section shall fill the vacancy thus created by appointment, such ap- 
pointment to be temporary, and to be ratified or rejected at the next meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. Such appointee shall hold office until the 
next regular meeting of that section. At that time the section shall elect 
a member to serve the remainder of the unexpired term. 

In all appointmnts provided for above, Presidents must appoint some 
one who has previously served on the Council, or one who is at the time 
familiar with the Council’s work, but all representatives or their alternates 
must be members in good standing of the section they represent. 

A full discussion of the original report resulted in the adoption of the 
above, the word three in paragraph one relating to terms of office being intro- 
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duced as amendment by Mr. MacKinnon; the phrase “‘or the President of 
the Council”’ in paragraph three relating to forfeiture of office on the Council 
introduced as amendment by Mrs. Dorsey; the phrase ‘“‘or failure to at- 
tend such meeting,” in paragraph three relating to forfeiture of office on 
the Council being added at the suggestion of the Secretary, “‘such ap- 
pointment to be temporary and ratified or rejected at the next meeting of 
the Executive Committee,” and having to do with ratification of a temporary 
appointment; the ratification of a temporary appointment, as indicated in 
paragraph three, being introduced as an amendment by Mr. Lindsay; and 
in the fourth paragraph, regarding qualifications of those who may be 
appointed to serve temporarily, the requirements ‘‘that all representatives or 
their alternates must be members in good standing of the section they rep- 
resent,» amendment introduced by Mr. Cloud. 

On motion of Mrs. Dorsey, it was agreed unanimously that copies of 
the above regulations as referring to terms in the Council should be sent to 
each member by the Executive Secretary at such times as notices of meet- 
ings are sent. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The Committee on Method of Payment of Teachers’ Salaries, reported 
through the chairman, Miss Anna Keete. Attention was called to the 
first report of this committee made at the Council meeting of October 12, 
1914, and published in the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News for November, 
1914, page 622. The committee stood for the former report as made 
and on motion of Mr. Cloud, the report was adopted and the committee 
discharged with thanks. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Your Committee on Vocational Education presents its initial report in a 
series of questions, hoping that discussion of these questions by the Council 
will result in the formulation of a satisfactory Vocational bill. 

I. In what schools shall vocational instruction be provided for; shall 
it be confined to high schools or shall it be given also in the higher grades 
and in intermediate schools? 

II. Shall vocational courses be given in our day and night schools 
already established, or shall separate vocational schools be opened, for in- 
stance, one in each county? 

III. If vocational education be restricted to high schools shall gradu- 
ates of grade schools only be admitted or shall exceptions be made in the 
case of older, retarded pupils who have not finished the grades? 

IV. If such exceptions are made, upon what age limit shall the ex- 
ception be based? 

V. If exceptions are made in the case of retarded pupils how shall 
the eligibility of the retarded pupils be determined: through an examina- 
tion conducted by high school authorities or by recommendation of the 
grade principal? 

VI. How much money shall be asked for vocational education and 
where shall it come from, state or county, or both? If from state, from 
what particular fund? 
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VII. Shall the money be distributed on the teacher basis or attend- 
ance basis? 


VIII. What provision, if any, shall be made by the state for educat- 
ing teachers for this vocational work? 


In the full and complete discussion which followed, Mr. MacKinnon 
asked the question as to what was to be taught in Vocational work. Mrs. 
Dorsey said the committee was seeking light but advanced the idea that 
Vocational schools should not be separate institutions. We should use 
the equipment of the present high schools, and add such courses and classes 
as were desirable, organizing special schools only in exceptional cases. 
Where the work is now strictly vocational, an extension of the same is 
necessary. Most vocational work is pre-vocational. In some instances, 
there is strictly vocational work, taking the form of plumbing, cabinet 
making, agriculture, horticulture and the like. The State without realizing 
it, is paying for a large amount of vocational work. Our best plan is to 
go ahead in developing these lines without discussing the question from a 
technical point of view, or of raising legal issues. 


Mr. Avery agreed with Mrs. Dorsey that the whole matter is most 
complex. We should avoid any legislation of too complex a nature, lest 
we have to undo much of our work. We should also keep closely in touch 
with political and social affairs in order not to go far afield from the 
general educational scheme. Mr. Cranston felt that we were now doing 
much real vocational work, but this should not be limited to high schools, 
as many who need the work do not reach high school. He advised sup- 
port of the Smith-Hughes bill now before Congress, which bill provides 
financial support to the various states for the training of teachers and pay- 
ment of salaries, the State being required to raise dollar for dollar the 
amount contributed by the Federal Government. 


Dr. Wilson, the newly elected President of the Southern Section, 
spoke of his experience in this country and abroad, and characterized our 
society as being less highly differentiated here in the West than in the 
East. We could therefore proceed more slowly and on rather general 
lines, meeting the demands on broad grounds. Our Elementary Manual 
Training courses and our commercial work, meet well the demand of the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests. While not highly specialized, 
Industrial work now given in schools lays the foundation for the main fields 
of endeavor. The school should be so organized as to take care of its 
own internal affairs and particularly along the line of construction and 
repair. 

Mrs. Barnum of the State Board, in thanking the Council for the 
courtesies extended in inviting the State Board members to be present, 
brought the greetings of that body and stated that the Board desired to 
know what the teachers were doing, and was anxious to receive assistance 
and suggestions at all times. 

The speaker brought out the difficulties attendant upon passing legis- 
lation of too complex a character, and of the necessity for framing bills 
whether along vocational or other lines so direct that in handling any one 
section, difficulties would not arise with other sections. She stated that 
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the Governor had felt that it was at this time best to let each locality work 
out its own salvation and to look toward a state-wide system of Voca- 
tional Education at a later time. 

Mr. Avery moved it be the sense of the Council that Vocational work 
should be given in other than the high school grades. Carried. 

Mr. Cross suggested that the committee send out a questionaire involv- 
ing the propositions put forward by Mrs. Dorsey. Mr. MacKinnon 
advanced the idea that local conditions should largely determine whether 
there should be special schools, or vocational work given in the regular 
schools. 

President Cox said that owing to the complicated situation, legislation 
should be broad or temporary, and advised referring the matter back to 
the committee for further consideration. 

Mr. Cross advised against a dual scheme of education. The motion 
by Mr. Cranston that the committee give at the April meeting, a report on 
the work done in the state, was carried. 

Questions three and four as propounded by the Chairman, were con- 
ceded to be answered in some degree through the answer to number one. 

Questions five and six were left for further consideration. 

The Secretary reported that at a meeting of the Council of the South- 
ern Section on Monday, Miss Ednah Rich, as Chairman of a Committee 
on Vocational Training, had reported in favor of an Industrial Survey for 
Southern California. Mr. Stephens was instructed to prepare a resolution 
and the following was, before adjournment, presented and passed unani- 
mously. 


SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Resolved: 


That the plan of making a survey of the industries of Southern Cali- 
fornia now in progress, under the direction of the California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Section, be called to the attention of the other sec- 
tions of the California Teachers’ Association, with the suggestion that they 
make similar surveys of their respective sections. 

That said sections be requested to make reports of their surveys to the 
State Council at its next regular session in April, to the end that a sum- 
mary of state-wide conditions may be made for the use of the committee 
on Vocational Education and of all others interested in Vocational E.duca- 
tion. And that the officers in charge of each section of the California 
Teachers’ Association be requested to make the subject a part of their 
programs at the next regular meeting of each section. 

Mrs. McNaught reported that Mr. Parker of the Philippine Exhibit, 
Palace of Education, Panama-Pacific, was making a survey of the indus- 
tries of each county in the state. 


RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Mr. Reynolds, as Chairman of the Committee on Rural School Super- 
vision, reported as follows: 

The members of the Committee have had under study the four plans 
laid before the Council in 1913, three of which called for changes in the 
Constitution, and the fourth of which was embodied in the provisions of 
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the Anderson Bill, which passed the last Legislature and failed to get the 
approval of the Governor. This bill provided for a County Board of 
Education of five members, the County Superintendent, three members 
appointed by the Supervisors, and one appointed by the Superintendent. 
In counties of 50 or more teachers the member appointed by the Superin- 
tendent was to assist in the supervision of the schools, and receive a salary 
of not less than $1,200 nor more than $2,500. 

The bill was declared by Attorney General Webb unconstitutional, in 
that it provided for county officers in some counties and not in all, and in 
that the basis of county classification was made the number of teachers 
instead of total population. The committee hopes to outline a law at next 
meeting. 

Apparently, however, if this bill had become law, it would have given 
one additional supervisor for the rural schools in a county, say of only 50 
teachers, and just one, also, in a county, say, of 500 teachers, in districts 
not having City Superintendents or Supervising Principals. 

The effect of the bill would have been just the same as would have 
been achieved if the Superintendent had simply been provided with a 
deputy or another deputy, except for its possible effect on the County 
Board of Education, in which probably, the Superintendent’s office would 
have had two votes instead of one. 

It seems difficult to get desirable results in rural supervision without a 
reorganization of rural school control. The city system of a lay board 
and a Superintendent who virtually makes the courses of study and shapes 
the entire educational policy is direct, simple and effective in comparison 
with the county system of elective superintendent to supervise the schools, 
appointive County Board who makes the course of study, a large part of 
which may be contrary to superintendents, and multitudinous lay boards 
who choose the teachers, without reference either to Superintendent or 
Board of Education. 

Any proposed change in the system, however, must be considered in 
view of the constitutional limitations, and our Committee takes ground we 
should bend energies to removal of these limitations by constitutional 
amendment. ‘This also we hope to outline at next meeting. 

It was moved by Mr. Reynolds that the report be adopted and the 
Committee continued. Carried unanimously. 


THE PAMPHLET TEXT BOOK 


This committee reporting through its Chairman, Miss Sherman, stated 
that there was a feeling in some quarters that on account of hygienic and 
other reasons, the pamphlet text book should be in use. It was brought 
out by the President that in the case of the geography, for example, where 
a book is used by several grades, that if the students using the part relating 
to the United States should wish a map of Europe, they would have to 
find it in another book. Miss Sherman presented the following resolutions, 
which has had some endorsement in the state, as part of the committee 
report and stated that the committee desired to make no recommendation, 
leaving the matter in the hands of the Council. 

Whereas, The text books now in common use in all California public 
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schools are needlessly bulky and burdensome to the children using and 
carrying them, comprising the lessons for several terms and even years, and 
Whereas, These books are passed from pupil to pupil in an unsanitary 
and unpleasant condition, since fumigation is admittedly inadequate, and 
Whereas, A pamphlet form of text book has been proven sufficiently 
durable and satisfactory for general use, and if divided into the work for 
each grade would aid in standardizing the school work all over the State, 
and 
Whereas, The issuance of fresh pamphlet text books to each pupil at 
the beginning of each term would be more sanitary and satisfactory than 
the present method, eliminating much labor and controversy for teachers 
and parents concerning the return and proper care of the present expensive 
books, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the California Congress of Mothers, in convention 
assembled, herewith endorses the plan for divided pamphlet text books, in 
such studies as practicable, to be issued by the State and, furthermore, be it 
Resolved, That a request for consideration and adoption be sent to 
the State Board of Education, and to the California Council of E.duca- 
tion, by this body with a copy of this resolution. 
First endorsed by the Parent-Teacher Association of the Peninsular 
Avenue School, San Mateo, March 9, 1915. 
Mrs. H. P. HERMANCE, Pres. 
Submitted by the San Mateo County Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 
Mrs. H. P. HERMANCE, Chairman of Education. 
Mrs. C. F. MAusser, Rec. Sec’y. 
Endorsed by the Second District, California Congress of Mothers, 
April 29, 1915. 
Mrs. W. T. BLACKBURN, Pres. 
Endorsed by California Congress of Mothers, May 19, 1915. 
Mrs. H. N. RowE i, Pres. 
Mrs. Lewis B. Avery, Sec’y. 
Mr. Avery advised that at the meeting of the California Congress of 
Mothers, which was a most important body, endorsing the resolution, that 
the matter came up for consideration at the last moment, and slipped 


through without full consideration. The report was received and the 
committee continued. 


CODIFICATION OF SCHOOL LAW 


Mr. Cross, Chairman of the Committee on Codification, showed 
clearly the necessity for aggressive work along this line. He stated that 
some years ago a codification had been made but was now in the posses- 
sion of Mark Keppel, as the authorities had not taken the matter up. 
Asking for the voice of the Council on the need for a codification, there 
was a unanimous affirmative expression. 

The Chairman further stated that this codification must be made by 
school people and not simply by lawyers. Necessity was brought out for 
there being some one at the State office whose legal opinions would stand, 
as for example in the Administrative department of the State of New 
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York. In answer to a question by Mrs. Barnum as to whether the 
Council desired a codification that the Legislature would accept as be- 
ing capable of enactment into law, the question was answered in the 
afirmative. On motion of Mr. Avery, the report was received and 
the Committee continued. 

In the absence of Chairman Linscott of this committee, the Secre- 
tary presented the following report. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON METHOD OF 
RECORDING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
To the Council of Education: 


A preliminary report on the method of Recording School Attendance 
is submitted in order that the attention of the members of the Council 
may be especially called to this very important matter, and that dis- 
cussion may be had to the end that some plan may be formulated that 
will safeguard the method of keeping the attendance of pupils, upon 
which a large portion of our school money is apportioned, and at the 
same time be less complex and perplexing than that under the existing 
law. 

There can be no question that the amount of time absolutely wasted 
by teachers in keeping their records under the present system should find 
a remedy. It surely does not tend to efficiency. The form of the Register 
with its numerous criss-cross lines is enough to condemn the system from 
the standpoint of the teachers’ eyes alone. 

The law of 1911, under which we have been working for four years, 
was bad enough, but the law of 1915, is, in my humble opinion, far worse. 
A pupil who is tardy 9 minutes or ||! minutes, according to the grade, is 
not marked absent, but if he is tardy 10 or 12 minutes, 5% absence must 
be recorded. 19 or 23 minutes tardiness counts for only 5% absence, but 
20 or 24 minutes counts for 10%, etc. A few tardy pupils would keep a 
teacher busy watching the clock and marking records. Of course there should 
not be any tardy pupils, but we have not reached the millennium as yet. 
Again, if a pupil is excused, for good and sufficient reasons, 9 min- 
utes before the noon intermission it is all right, but if excused 10 min- 
utes before closing time, 5% must be deducted, even though the pupil has 
done a square half-day’s work. 

Another innovation, which causes more complications and more waste 
of time, is that of recording pupils present who are sick or under quaran- 
tine, not to exceed five days per year for any one pupil. ‘There are so 
many degrees of sickness, and it is so easy to get a physician’s certificate, 
that I pity the poor teacher who conscientiously endeavors to comply with 
the law. Take notice that these ‘‘absent-present”” pupils must be reported 
separately, as they count in average daily attendance for apportionment 
of County school money, but not for apportionment of State funds. 

These changes in methods of recording attendance date from 1911, 
when the law abolishing the census was passed and the entire apportion- 
ment of money was based on average daily attendance. 

It is to be presumed that those who are responsible for the compli- 
cated system of 1911, and the more complicated one of 1915, thought it 
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necessary to hedge the teachers and school officials about with minute de- 
tailed law for fear that some one would not be honest and would report 
V4 of a day or 12 minutes too much. 


It should be remembered that under the system in force prior to 1911, 
quite a portion of our school money was apportioned on average daily 
attendance. It may be that some teachers and school officials were dis- 


honest and reported too large an attendance, but if they made incorrect 
reports then, they can do so now. It is just as easy for teachers, prin- 
cipals, or superintendants to “‘pad”’ their attendance reports under the 
system now in vogue as it ever was. Can we not rely upon the honesty 
of those who are responsible for school reports? If there are any “crooks” 
among us, no amount of law will make us straight. 


Shall we not simplify this matter by going back to the old system of 
recording half-day absences by V and whole day by W? The different 
schools under this system provided for making up time lost by tardiness as 
a matter of discipline as well as a requirement in making up lost work. 
Can we not trust the teachers in keeping their records in a simple form 
without requiring them to waste time needed for other things in keeping 
track of those 10 minutes and 5 per cents? 


I quote from a letter received from a teacher in a certain city: 
‘In ————, made up tardy time (according to Mr. Hyatt’s in- 
structions) has been erased from the books.”’ 


It would seem from this that authority has been given to certain 
schools to ignore the plain provisions of the law, if lost time is made up. 
I apprehend that there are very few teachers who do not require tardiness 
to be made up, and yet under the law check the tardy pupils with the 
lost time. Has any one authority to interpret the law in this way? If 
there is such authority, should not the interpretation be given to all the 
schools of the State? 


I have expressed the views contained herein to Miss Pryor and Mr. 
Cunningham, the other members of the committee, and they have in 
answer practically agreed to the same. 


It will be impossible for me to attend the San Diego meeting, but 
I trust this vital question may have a place on the program, and that from 
the discussion, there may come to the committee some suggestions which 
may help in formulating a second report. 

If any member of the Council has any simple plan to offer, it will 
be gratefully received. 


It was evident that the Council members were in sympathy with the 
idea of simplifying the work of the teacher in lessening her clerical duties 
so that all her strength and energy could be given to instruction. Mrs. 
Dorsey voiced the opinion that to lead the child to say he was present if 
absent is distinctly immoral, and according to interpretations placed upon 
the recent law of school attendance, a premium is oftimes put upon falsi- 
fying. Mr. Avery assumed that those who promoted the measure are 
working in what they thought was the best interest of the schools, and 
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moved that the mode of giving the attendance be simplified. This was 
unanimously carried. 


Miss Sanderson said that teachers do not understand the present 
law, and the superintendent frequently has to work out the details with 
each teacher. Some keep the attendance according to the old law, in- 
structions having been given that this may be done until the state office 
is heard from. Many teachers would prefer to keep pupils after school 
to make up time than to record the absence in the register. 


Mr. Cranston showed clearly that if it is legal to go back to the law 
of 1911, then it is legal to go back to the old law. Mr. Cox advocated 
the use of the simplest method of recording attendance, all schools to use 
the same method. In any case, attendance is kept simply for financial 
purposes. Mr. MacKinnon stated that it was desirable to define a mini- 
mum day, and a consideration of the minimum day was asked at the 
hands of the committee. It was further brought out by Mr. Cloud that 
schools having long terms, are under the present conditions, penalized. 
The President stated that in the old days the State Superintendent had 
ruled that if a pupil were a little late, the time could be made up. The 
whole subject was referred to the committee for a further report. 


A TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU. 


Miss Hodgkins, as Chairman of the Committee, recalled to the Coun- 
cil the first report of the committee made on October 12, 1914, and pub- 
lished in the November issue of the News of that year on page 625. She 
also called attention to the article by Dr. Judd on the subject of 
State Registration of Teachers, on page 82 of the February 1915 issue 
of the News. Miss Hodgkins, in presenting the report, asked too per- 
tinent questions. First, do we need a State teachers’ bureau? 2. If so, 
how should we organize it. Should it be under the direction of the State 
Board of Education, or of the teachers themselves, through the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association? 


Mrs. Barnum, as representing the State Board, spoke of the difficul- 
ties attendant upon the organization of such bureau under the direction of 
the State Board. Mr. Brunton strongly favored the plan of the Associa- 
tion taking up the work. Mr. Cranston emphasized the fact that the 
California Teachers’ Association is as an organization, more closely in 
touch with the teachers themselves than could any other body possibly be. 
The Secretary teported that at the present meeting of the Southern sec- 
tion C. T. A., a committee had taken up with him the matter of state 
registration and said it was the purpose to push the matter in the south, 
looking toward a state organization. 


Discussion brought out the fact that the plan of a state registration 
for teachers would do no violence to the plan as suggested through the 
resolution passed at the business session of the Southern Section, C. T. A., 
to the effect that assistance by County Superintendents to teachers in find- 
ing suitable locations and trustees in securing suitable teachers, be con- 
tinued. 
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APPRENTICE TEACHERS. 


Miss Lamb, as Chairman of the committee on Apprentice Teachers, 
spoke of the great importance of the matter. Frequently, young and in- 
experienced teachers are forced to begin their work in the country where 
supervision and direction is well nigh impossible. Miss Lamb called upon 
Mr. Brunton of the committee, who stated that he had tried without 
success to find schools or localities where the apprenticeship plan was in 
vogue, and presented the following letter from Principal Aspinwall of the 
State Normal School at Worcester, Mass., in which institution the ap- 
prenticeship system prevails. Miss Lamb’s motion that the committee be 
continued, was carried. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


At Worcester. 
October 27, 1915. 
DELBERT BRUNTON, Principal, 
Fullerton Union High School, 
Fullerton, California. 


My dear Mr. Brunton:— 

In reply to your letter of the 19th, inquiring about our work in prac- 
tice teaching by the plan of apprenticeship, I beg to say that this normal 
school, not having a training school as a part of its plant, has throughout 
its history had an arrangement with the city of Worcester by which our 
students have been permitted to go into the schools for apprenticeship. It 
has extended through a half year or in some cases for an entire year. As 
the city has a population of one hundred sixty-five thousand and employs 
over nine hundred teachers in its public schools, this field has ample op- 
portunity for training in teaching. 

During the first year of their attendance at the normal school, the 
students have instruction in elementary methods, both general and special, 
and have opportunity for the observation of actual teaching in one of the 
city schools which is affliated with us for this purpose. Last year we 
tried the experiment of furnishing these first year students with opportunity 
for two weeks’ experience in apprenticeship for the purpose of giving them 
the right attitude and conception of the work that they are preparing to 
do. In the second year they have the regular apprenticeship, which con- 
sists of three appointments during the half year of six weeks each. These 
appointments are varied from primary to grammar grades and in the case 
of students who are preparing for upper grade work experience in these 
grades is given. 

The students take an active though strictly subordinate part in the 
management of the class work and are given opportunities for doing actual 
instruction, varying from two to five periods a day. They work under 
the immediate direction of the teacher in charge of the class room, but 
are also under the direction of supervisors sent out from the normal school, 
who require plans of work to be prepared and who give them criticisms of 
the application of their method. 

The relations existing between the public school teachers and the 
supervisors from the normal school are very cordial, so there is a free 
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interchange of suggestions and both work harmoniously to give the ap- 
prentice as full an opportunity for growth as possible. 

It is not infrequent that the apprentice is given full charge otf the 
school for a part or whole of a day in the absence of the teacher. The 
usual plan, however, is to divide the class into two sections, leading to the 
point when the apprentice will be made responsible for the instruction of 
one section. When not otherwise engaged, the apprentice is expected to 
observe the teacher in charge and at the end of each week is asked to pre- 
sent to the chief supervisor a detailed diary of the work done in the 
school. 

The supervisors observe the teaching, examine written work of the 
apprentices, look over the lesson plans, and confer as often as it is neces- 
sary with both the apprentice and the teacher, and in that way control and 
direct the progress of the apprentice. 

This work covers four days in the week. The fifth day is spent at 
the normal school where various supervisors meet the class of apprentices 
for general criticisms, explanations and suggestions as they see fit. Op- 
portunity is also given to the apprentices for consulting books in the library, 
gathering material and making other necessary preparation for the work 
of the following week. 

Since the apprentice gives her whole time during the period of ap- 
prenticeship to this work, spending the entire day in the class room, it is 
evident that there is much opportunity for the gaining of familiarity with 
class room methods, a splendid chance for the study of children, and a 
distinct training in the management of pupils as well as in the presenta- 
tion of lessons to them. ‘There is no doubt that it has produced excellent 
results during the past years and yet we are convinced that an improve- 
ment might be made by having a training school in which we might do 
the first part of the practice teaching. This would enable us to direct 
more carefully the beginning work in teaching, and when we were satis- 
fied that the student understood by methods of application the principles 
involved to send her out into the public schools for a more general train- 
ing under the actual conditions that prevail there. This combination of 
training school work at the normal school with apprenticeship in the public 
schools seems to us to be the best arrangement possible. That is what we 
are working for and it is hoped that the time is not far distant when we 
will have such a training school to supplement our present apprenticeship 
system. 

It is fair to.say that the record of our graduates in the schools of 
Worcester and Worcester county is very high and they are sought by em- 
ployers of teachers. This is, I feel sure, an endorsement of the system. 

Hoping that this brief statement may be of aid to you in your in- 
vestigation, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM B. AsPINWALL, Principal. 

Mr. Cranston spoke of the necessity of having reports such as this 
and others, that were presented, prepared ahead of time and printed in 


the Sierra Educational News, prior to the meeting of the Council. This 
suggestion met with hearty approval. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF SCHOOL FINANCES. 


This report was presented by the Chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Du Four, and was as follows: 


The Committee recognizes the limitations imposed upon it by the un- 
settled conditions of the various other related Committee reports. It is 
the desire of the members of the Committee that this Council define the 
particular task that we are to undertake. If it is the whole problem of 
taxation for school purposes, it should be to the advantage of all of us that 
the Committee get in touch with the Commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for the general investigation of taxation in California. 

Your Committee believes that there is an excellent opportunity at the 
present time to consider the question of school taxation as a whole with 
the idea in mind of properly distributing the matter of state and local sup- 
port. 

A motion by Mr. Cranston that the committee be continued to carry 
out a full investigation, was carried. 


AN INVESTIGATION REGARDING HIGH SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS, 


Mr. Glascock, the chairman of the committee, presented his report as 
follows: 


There is a joint committee of the Legislature investigating the ques- 
tion of free, uniform text books printed by the state printing office. There 
is a demand on the part of the people for free high school text books and 
any question submitted to them at the polls, including free text books, will 
be passed. It is absolutely necessary that the question of uniform text 
books printed by the state be separated from the question of free text 
books. The San Mateo Union High School and the San Mateo Union 
Evening High School text books have been purchased by the Board and 
are loaned to the students from the High School Library through the 
class teacher. There are no charges for text books except laboratory 
manuals and map books. This plan has resulted in a saving of seventy 
per cent on the cost of text books. A report will be submitted at the 
next meeting of the Council showing the number of text books of each 
kind used in the state and the approximate cost of printing same in 
editions of that size. 

It was pointed out by Mrs. Barnum and others, that the great variety 
in high school texts, made state publication almost impossible, as shown 
in investigation made by Commissioner Wood. Unless a book could be 
printed in an edition of at least 25,000, the work could not be econom- 
ically done. The Secretary reported that the Legislative committee, ap- 
pointed to consider the matter of uniformity and state publication of high 
school texts, now had the matter under consideration. Mr. Cloud called 
attention to an article prepared some time ago by Mr. Rebok of Santa 
Monica, and suggested that this might well find place in the official jour- 
nal. 

Mr. Avery suggested there was a wide difference between uniformity 
and unification upon the other. “That whereas unification was desirable, 
that uniformity has no vital connection with progress in the state. 
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A motion by Mr. Glascock to the effect that it is the “‘sense of this 
body that we do not favor uniformity in high school texts or state publi- 
cation and that we offer all assistance possible to the joint committee of 
the Legislature, and we desire to co-operate and to furnish this joint com- 
mittee with all material we have at hand bearing upon the subject.” 
Carried unanimously. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Chairman of this committee, Dr. Lange, made the following re- 
port through Mr. Avery. 


Several years ago, a committee of the Council of Education presented a 
report on the general structural aspects of school reorganization. Your pres- 
ent committee proposes to continue the work of the former committee by 
grappling with some cardinal special problems, such as were enumerated 
by President Cox in constituting the committee, e. g. problems of the inter- 
mediate school, the junior college, the rural high school, union high school 
districts. To this list should be added at least one more—the relation of 
vocational courses and schools to courses and schools with general social 
efficiency aims. It is hoped that the committee will in some measure be 
able to further sound educational policies and prepare the way here and 
there for needed legislation. 

Here follows a hasty preliminary analysis of some of the things to 
which the committee expects to give its attention:— 


I. The intermediate school. 

The question of type, e. g. 2, 3 or 4 years. 
The question of segregation of pupils. 

The intermediate school in the country. 
The country consolidated intermediate school. 
Curricula questions. 

Department vs. class teaching. 

Articulation with the grades above and below. 
Administrative questions. 


e Junior College. 

When to be established. 

Question of state support. 

Question of county junior colleges. 
Questions of organization. 
Vocational departments. 
Department of civic education. 
Faculty problems. 

. Student life problems. 


III. The rural high school. 

. Meaning of. 

Special types of curricula. 

Rural high schools as social centers. 
Preparation of rural high school teachers. 
Consolidation of high schools. 

. The agricultural high —— 
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IV. Union high school districts. 
1. Critical estimate of the present situation. 
2. Desirable legislation. 
3. Question of county as administrative unit. 


V. Relation of vocational system to the other types of training. 
1. Two separate systems or a unified system. 
2. Lower vocational system and elementary and intermediate grades. 
3. Middle vocational system and high school and university. 
4. Qualifications and training of teachers. 
Respectfully submitted as a “report of progress.” 


This report was received with approval and the committee continued. 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT COX 


At this point, the Secretary presented the communication from President 
Cox (see page 578). The expression on the part of the Council mem- 
bers showed a strong desire for President Cox to remain in his y:esent 
position. The latter pointed out that his term of office as a representative 
would soon expire, but it was shown that according to the Constitution, 
the President of the Council would hold office until his successor was 
elected and qualified. On motion of Mr. MacKinnon that Mr. Cox 
withdraw his resignation, the Secertary put the motion and it was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Cox, in accepting the wish of the body, said that 
he did so with the understanding that he was not seeking the position, and 
desired to withdraw at an early date. 


COUNCIL SOUTHERN SECTION, C. T. A. 


The Secretary had been instructed at the meeting of the Council of 
the Southern Section, at its session on Monday, to present briefly before 
the Federal Council, results of that meeting. He stated that of the 
several committees that worked, reports were received from five, one by 
Miss Rich, Chairman of the Committee on Vocational Training, which 
report advocated a survey of vocational opportunities for the whole field of 
Southern California. Miss Sara L. Dole, Chairman of the committee on 
Certification, reported that in addition to two types of certificates now 
required, one of elementary grade, and one of secondary grade, and 
designed to cover professional training, so should there be a third class of 
certificates for principals, superintendents and supervisory officers generally, 
this certificate to cover ability in administration. 

Miss Cora Lamb, Chairman of the committee on Morals, presented 
a preliminary report on the necessity for proper moral training for a 
foundation in education, and read a most illuminating paper, prepared by 
a member of the committee. 

All of these reports were preliminary. W. L. Stephens, as Chair- 
man of the committee on Supervision, read a strong paper on this line, 
with which he showed the necessity for co-operation on the part of 
teachers and supervising officers, and Dr. R. D. Hunt, as Chairman of the 
Committee on the New Education, analyzed the movement for progress 
during the last months, setting them forth in catalog style and with illumin- 
ating remarks. The committees were all continued. 
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HIGHER PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 


The following resolution was presented by Mr. Cloud, which reso- 
lution passed unanimously. Resolved: that the California Council of 
Education recommend to the University of California, the establishment 
of a higher professional degree for teachers. 


CONTINUANCE OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The following resolution presented by Mr. Cranston, was carried 
unanimously. Whereas, experience has shown that the plan of continuing 
the services of Corresponding Secretary from year to year has proven 
most beneficial to the welfare of the California Teachers’ Association, 
Therefore Be It Resolved, that we, the members of the California 
Council of Education, strongly urge upon the four sections of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, the importance of this plan being con- 
tinued in every section. 

Discussion brought out the fact that it was not the idea in the 
mind of the mover of the motion or of any member of the Council that 
the best interests of the organization depended upon the continuance in 
office indefinitely of any officer, but that, continuity of service rather than 
change from year to year, was desirable. Agreement was had with Miss 
Lamb that indefinite tenure was not desirable. 


SOUTHERN SECTION AND COUNCIL CO-OPERATE 


The President stated that in the resolution passed at the Business 
meeting of the Southern Section, C. T. A., on the day preceding, there 
were a number of issues raised that were not under consideration by the 
Council, and asked the voice of the latter body regarding these. These 
included the subject of Visual Instruction, Morals and Manners, Direc- 
tories of High School and Grammar School Teachers, Effects of Alcohol 
and Narcotics, State Insurance and Public Buildings and Equipment, 
Elimination of Illiteracy, A Summer Session of the University of Califor- 
nia for the South, Medical Inspection. On motion of Mr. Glascock, 
the question of the appointment of committees of the Council to consider 
any or all of these reports, was left to the President. 


COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Secretary presented a communication from W. F. Turner, Dean 
of the Santa Barbara Junior College, in which was brought out the neces- 
sity for legislation, looking toward the adequate state support of Junior 
Colleges. This subject was referred to the Chairman of the committee 
on School Finances and Reorganization of the School System, the latter 
involving a study of the Junior College. 

The following resolution was, following instructions from the Board 
of Directors, presented to the Council and received unanimous approval. 


PUBLICITY OF STATE BOARD ACTIVITIES 


Whereas frequent requests have been made by members of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, for more complete accounts of the actions of 
the State Board of Education, Be it resolved by the representatives of the 
California Teachers’ Association, po the State Board of Education be 
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requested and urged to provide some means for furnishing to the Sierra 
Educational News, either by a copy of the minutes or proceedings or 
otherwise, a record of the proceedings of each session of that Body, at as 
early a date as possible after the close of each meeting. And further 
be it Resolved that the Commissioners of Education and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction be urgently requested to furnish such reports of 
their activities as are of special interest to teachers of the State. 

Mrs. Barnum of the State Board, stated that President Clarke had 
proposed a plan whereby digests of the proceedings of all the meetings 
of the Board were to be sent to the Sierra Educational News for publi- 
cation. 

DATE OF COUNCIL MEETING 


Mr. Cloud in speaking for the Bay section, C. T. A., said the 
meeting of that body was to be held in Apmil, and as according to the 
Constitution, the annual meeting of the Council of Education occurs on 
the second Saturday in April, he suggested that the meeting next year 
be put forward two weeks to April 22. This would be the Saturday 
following the meeting of the Bay section. It was moved and carried that 
the matter of the annual meeting of the Council for 1916 be left with 
the Board of Directors. 


CO-OPERATION WITH STATE BOARD 


Mr. Covell’s motion that the Council of Education send hearty 
greetings to the State Board and extend to the members thereof all 
the facilities in our power for support in their endeavors, met with a 
hearty and unanimous approval. Council adjourned. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Secretary. 


ADJOURNED MEETING, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

A meeting of the Board of Directors at two o'clock Saturday 
November 13, in the Music Room of the High School, San Diego, 
disclosed the presence of A. J. Cloud, J. A. Cranston, Mrs. S. M. 
Dorsey, Miss Edith Hodgkins, with E. Morris Cox in the chair. 

The question of holding the annual session of the Council for 1916, 
at a date following the meeting of the Bay section, C. T. A., and later 
than the time set by the Constitution for such Council meeting, was after 
favorable consideration, left in the hands of the President, with power to 
act. Meeting adjourned. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Secretary. 


NORTHERN SECTION NOTES 
By J. D. SWEENEY 
F TER a spirited campaign conducted by Principal Paul G. Ward, 
A of Red Bluff High School, assisted by Principal J. D. 
Sweeney and others, Red Bluff voted by an overwhelming 


majority in favor of a bond issue for a new high school. ‘The present 

school was built for 125 students and the enrollment this year has 

passed 230, with a probable total of 250 for the year. The proposed 
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new school will care for 500, and will include all modern conveniences. 


The building will be begun as soon as the preliminaries connected with 
a bond issue are cared for. 


Tehama County voted a charter the latter part of last month. One 
of the features is the appointment of the county superintendent by the 
clerks of the district boards. J. D. Sweeney was chairman of the com- 
mittee which framed the charter, and stood for the appointment plan of 
nearly all county officials, but favored a board of civil service examiners. 
Mr. Sweeney’s final proposition that the superintendent be appointed 
by the supervisors did not meet with favor. One issue in the framing 
of the charter was the reduction of salaries. Mr. Sweeney favored $2400 
per year for the office. The salary was finally placed at $1800. 
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Council of Education, Southern Section, met in San Diego High 
School, Dr. A. W. Plummer presiding. 

Minutes of the meeting of April 17, 1915, read and approved. 

Dr. Plummer then proceeded to explain his plan of work as President 
of the Council. He stated that at a meeting of the Executive Board held 
in May, 1915, twelve committees were appointed to report at the San 
Diego meeting upon twelve named subjects. One subject was added later 
by Dr. Rhodes. 

The list of subjects with chairman of each committee follows: 

1. Institutes, Mr. A. N. Wheeler. 2. Legislation as Pertains to 
Teachers and Supervisors, Miss Vance. 3. Legislation as Pertains to 
Finance, Mr. Bouelle. 4. Supervision, Mr. W. L. Stephens. 5. Stand- 
ardization, Mr. N. F. Smith. 6. Certification, Miss Dole. 7. Vocational 
Education, Miss Rich. 8. Education from Citizen’s Point of View, Mr. 
W. H. Holland. 9. Physical Activities, Mr. E. A. Farrington. 10. 
Course of Study, Mr. John Doyle. 11. Morals, Miss Lamb. 12. New 
Education, Dr. R. D. Hunt. 13. Codification, Dr. Jeremiah M. Rhodes. 

The President asked for an expression from the Council as to whether 
this plan was approved, and a unanimous vote favoring the plan followed. 

Dr. Plummer announced that excuses had been received from some, 
good promises from others, partial reports with the promise of further con- 
sideration later from several, and full reports from two. 

Partial reports were given by Miss Lamb, Miss Dole and Miss Rich. 

Miss Rich was asked to conduct a survey of vocations and vocational 
teachers, and to present the result of such survey at a later meeting. 

Full reports were read by Mr. W. L. Stephens and Dr. R. D. Hunt. 

Keen appreciation of the excellence of these papers was manifested by 
a motion that copies of these reports be filed with the Secretary. Carried. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that Mr. Chamberlain be asked to 
present the proceedings of this meeting to the Federal Council which was 
to meet Saturday, November 13, 1915. Council adjourned. 

BERTHA R. Hunt, 
Secretary Council of Education, Southern Section. 





Our Book Shelf 





Browning: How to Know Him. By William Lyon Phelps. Carlyle: 


psc to Know Him. By Bliss Perry. Bobbs-Merrill; price $1.50 
each. 


These are two of a series of books being published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company with the purpose of inspiring an appreciation for liter- 
ary leaders, are well worth while. The Browning book sheds a new 
light on the great poet, offers suggestions and remarks on his writing 
in line with the disposition and character of the man, and interprets 
the longer poems with a feeling and an understanding that few have 
shown. Professor Phelps, who by the way, has a wide circle of admir- 
ers among the students of Yale where he has been an instructor for 
many years, is to be congratulated, and thanked for the work he has 
done and the new value he has placed on Browning. The poems of the 


author take on new meaning, viewed in the light of Mr. Phelps’ contri- 
bution. 


Bliss Perry in Carlyle has accomplished his aim, to exhibit the per- 
sonality of the man. He has brought to us in an excellent manner the 
understanding of all sides of Carlyle’s nature,—as an historian, a critic, a 
biographer, and a prophet. Both Prof. Phelps and Bliss Perry have set 
a standard that it is hoped will be reached by the other authors of the 
books in the series. Every lover of books and especially every admirer 
of Browning and Carlyle, and libraries and teachers of literature gener- 
ally should own these books. 


Youth, School and Vocation. By Meyer Bloomfield, Special Professor of 


Vocational Guidance, Boston University. Houghton Mifflin Co, 
pp. 267. 


This essay into educational literature is peculiarly timely, and coming 
from Prof. Bloomfield, who is so well known on this coast, very wel- 
come. From “The Choice of a Life-work and Its Difficulties” through 
a half dozen chapters to “The School and the Start in Life,” and “The 
Social Gains Through Vocational Guidance,” the book is considerate and 
wise in counsel, suggestive of ways of doing by a wealth of concrete 
examples, and accompanied by 100 pages of “suggestive material,” in 
the form of selected schedules, blank records, specimen outlines for 
counsellors, hints of occupational surveys, and a study of labor 
exchanges. In the midst of much unreasoned impression about voca- 
tional training and vocational guidance, Dr. Bloomfield’s latest book 
will, it is believed, be found both serviceable and safe. 


RICHARD G. BOONE. 


The Body in Health. By M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, and 
J. H. Kellogg, Superintendent Battle Creek Sanitarium. The Mac- 
millan Company, pp. 324, price 75 cents. 


During the last six years we have seen the development of health 
books for the schools of an entirely new character. Until rather recently 
our health books have been the poorest of all school text books and 
the least adapted to the use for which they were intended, unless we 
make the possible exception of those on technical grammar. Every year 
or two, however, has given us new books on hygiene, which possess a 
high degree of merit, and nearly all of which have been pretty well 
adapted to the young pupil. O’Shea and Kellogg have now come for- 
ward with a series of four books, which seem to leave nothing further 
to be desired in the way of simple, practical, wholesome, scientific 
books, written in the language of the children who are expected to 
use them. 

In these books health is made a topic of daily interest. Every phase 
of hygiene about which school children should be familiar is presented. 
The dominant note is HEALTH, in which respect these books differ 
from many others in which the a is placed upon DISEASE. 
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The type is large, the paper excellent, and the illustrations just such as 
are needed to make the text clear and attract the natural interest of the 
child. The beauty, simplicity and perfect adaptability of these books 
should make them the most popular and most useful school hygienes 
ever presented to school children. 


ERNEST BRYANT HOAG. 


Essentials of English, First Book. By Henry C. Pearson, Principal of 
Horace Mann Elementary School, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and Mary F. Kirchwey, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. American Book 
Company, pp. 308. 

This book, written. by two authorities and intended for use in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the elementary school, is suggestive 
and stimulating in the highest degree. The authors emphasize both oral 
and written work in the teaching of the mother tongue, and the use of 
letters, dramatizations, and compositions on live topics are distinct 
features. Practice in the necessary fields of punctuation, capitalization, 
and so forth, are never lost sight of. Reviews are frequent, and selec- 
tions from the masters for use as models is resorted to. The interest 
of the child always being kept in mind. In addition to reproductions of 
pen drawings, there are many full page illustrations in black and white, 
and in delicate color tones, adding not a little to the attractiveness of 
the book, but serving as a distinct phase of study. 


Interior Decoration, Its Principles and Practice. By Frank Alvah Par- 
sons, President of New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; pp. 284, price $3.00. 

No one the country over is better prepared than is Mr. Parsons to 
contribute a volume on the decoration of the home. To do this satis- 
factorily, one must possess not alone the artistic temperament, and a 
knowledge of the principles of design, and of color, one must as well be 
thoroughly at home in the structural phases of design, with materials, 
and with the application of the principles of design to construction. Mr. 
Parsons has shown throughout this volume an appreciation of the 
artistic element so essential in a modern*shouse. The book is divided 
into three parts, the first dealing with color, form, balance and move- 
ment, emphasis and unity, and scale, motifs and textures. Part Two 
deals particularly with historic periods, with the various national styles, 
and their influence. In part three is emphasized the modern house, and 
such necessary elements as framing and hanging of pictures, curtains 
and draperies, methods of lighting, choice of decorative objects and 
so on. 

The book is profusely illustrated with full page half tones from 
photographs and drawings. 


A Handbook of Elementary Sewing. Arranged by Etta Proctor Flagg, 

Supervisor of Home Economics in Los Angeles City Schools. Little, 

3rown & Co.; pp. 72, price 50 cents. 

This littte book is well illustrated from photographs and diagrams, 
and prepared by one who is thorouglhy at home with the subject matter, 
and a superior teacher, will meet the needs of many teachers who are 
seeking light in the matter of elementary sewing courses. While the 
purpose has been to meet the conditions that exist in Los Angeles, the 
teacher can readily apply the principles here laid down in any of the 
grades to the seventh. The book is divided in two parts, the first de- 
voted to general directions, utensils and materials, and the stitches used 
in the fourth and fifth gr rade. Part Two comprehends an outline of 
work for grades four to eight inclusive, together with some supple- 
mentary work. The application of the principles involved is shown in 
such articles as Sewing Bag, Laundry Bag, Magazine Cover, and various 
articles of wearing apparel for home use. 
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“Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835.” A study of the evolution 
of the Northwestern Frontier, together with a history of Fort 
Dearborn. By Mike Milton Quaife, Professor of History in the 
Lewis Institute of Technology. The University of Chicago Press, 
pp. 480. 

There have been many interesting accounts of the early history of 
Chicago and the development of the Northwest. Mr. Quaife’s book has 
struck a new note. It is authentic in detail, and all reliable sources 
have been consulted in its preparation, while at the same time the 
narrative is readable and scholarly. In such chapters as the Chicago, 
Portage, The Fox Wars, The Fight for the Northwest, The New Fort 
Dearborn, The Vanishing Red Man, the author traces the growth of 
a wonderful region and of one of the most marvelous cities the world 
has ever known. Of especial interest is the book to the student of 
national development, and to the one who has ever been connected 
with the life of Chicago or of that great territory tributary to it. 
As a library and reference book, the volume will prove invaluable. 


The Progressive Music Series—Three Books znd a Manual. Silver, Bur- 
dett Company. 

These Progressive music readers are very advanced and effective, 
the printing and content in general have been made into attractive and 
easy-to-read forms. The wide selection of songs makes them a very 
valuable set of books. The first book, which is for the second and third 
grades of the elementary school, is made up of observation songs, songs 
for study, songs for sight reading and rote songs. Book two, for the 
fourth and fifth grades, is in three parts; the first consisting of tech- 
nical work for the fourth grade, part two, technical for the fifth grade 
and the third part songs for both or either grade. There are a number 
of the best of the old folk songs included in this part. Book three is 
for the sixth and seventh grades, with emphasis for drill for time and 
sight reading development. The first three parts of the book are in- 
tended for the first half of the sixth year, the second half of the sixth 
grade and the first part of the third year. The third part is made up 
of songs of patriotic and devotional nature and are classified as to one, 
two and three part music. 


The High School, Its Function, Organization and Administration. By 
John Elbert Stout, Professor of Education, Grinnell College, Iowa. 
D. C. Heath & Co., pp. 318. 


This is primarily a consideration of the high school at its best under 
the impetus of the movement for its reorganization, to fit it to the 
newer purposes and in the light of current ideals of adolescent training. 
Something less than 100 pages are given to the “Function of the School,” 
considering the physical, vocational and broadly social aspects of educa- 
tion, including an interesting brief chapter on the education of girls; 
and more than 200 pages to the school’s organization and administration. 
The treatment of the curriculum and studies is all too scant, in 50 
pages covering a presentation of English, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, manual arts, household arts, commercial subjects, agriculture, 
music and art, and moral and ethical instruction. The social aspects of 
the school are apparent throughout the book, but Chapters XX and 
XXI are devoted to them and are particularly well organized. 


RICHARD G. BOONE 
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News Notes and Comment: 
STATE AND NATIONAL 


Convention of 
Principals at Fresno, December 
20, 21, 22. Meeting under direc- 
tion of Commissioner Will C. Wood 
of Secondary Schools. 


High School 


The meeting of the Bay sec- 
tion, C. T. A., usually held at 
the holiday season, will this year 
take place in all probability at 
the vacation period next April. 
It seems likely that the meeting 
will be held the week of April 
17. 


The Central Section, C. T. A, 
held a meeting of its Executive 
committee on November 4, in the 
office of the Secretary, E. W. 
Lindsay at Fresno. There were 
present Craig Cunningham, Frank 


3acon, John L. Dexter, J. P. 
Meadows, J. E. Buckman, C. C. 
Starr, Henry M. Shaefer, A. M. 
Simons and E. W. Lindsay. 

The teachers’ institutes will be 
held the week beginning March 
13, 1916, the Central Section 
proper beginning its sessions at 
noon March 15. A _ committee 
composed of Messrs. Simons, 


Starr and Lindsay was named to 
look after the entertainment of 
the visiting teachers. All com- 
mittee members agreed upon an 
aggressive campaign for material- 
ly increasing the membership in 
the Central section. 


A bound copy of the School 
Law of California for 1915 has 
reached this office, for which the 
Supt. of Public Instruction has 
our sincere thanks. The law is 
in a much more get-at-able form 
than heretofore. 


Criticism of our present system 
of vocational training was not 
lacking, according to press re- 
port, at the annual convention of 
the California Retail Dry Goods’ 
Association at Sacramento, re- 
cently. It was shown that where- 
as the present tendency is to train 
pupils in the lines of stenography, 
bookkeeping and other commer- 
cial pursuits, that nothing was 
done in the way of training for 


salesmanship and that “there are 
twenty times as many opportuni- 
ties for employment as salesmen 
as there are in all others (com- 
mercial lines) combined.” Senate 
Bill 236, which recently passed 
both houses and was vetoed by 
the governor on the grounds that 
funds were lacking to carry it into 
effect, came in for its full share 
of discussion. 


The Atlas Educational Film Co. 
of San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, have issued a neat little 
booklet, showing how motion pic- 
tures may be used for entertain- 


ment in the home. A “movie 
party” seems to be the latest 
thing, either for children’ or 


grown-ups, to show scenery, ani- 
mals, plants, fairy tales, industry, 
science drama comedy and_ the 
like. The booklet is entitled How 
to Entertain your Friends. 


The Forty-seventh California 
State Fruit Growers’ Convention 
was held at Visalia, November 
18-20, under the auspices of the 
State Commission of Agriculture. 
The work of this convention will 
be of great interest to the school 
people of the state. 


Principal J. C. Gilson of the 
Longfellow School, Oakland, has 
brought together some _ valuable 
advice to teachers, under the head 
of “Lest We Forget.” Copies of 
this are placed in a conspicuous 
place in the Longfellow School. 


The Social Center Welfare and 
Community Work is the title of 
an interesting pamphlet descrip- 
tive of social center work at the 
three cities in Illinois, La Salle, 
Peru and Ogilsvie. This is printed 
by the La Salle Peru Township 
High School at La Salle and gives 
descriptions of the work, plans of 
playgrounds, photographs of acti- 
vities and the like. There are 
many suggestions as to the possi- 
bilities along this line. 


In Sacramento several new 
courses are being offered in even- 
ing school work, including ele- 
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You may— 








! Victor XXV 
YN $67.50 special quotation 
NY to schools only 
Nh When the Victor is not 
Mh in use, the horn can be 
iit placed under the instru- 
iat ment safe and secure 
i from danger, and the 
Uy cabinet can be locked to 
aN protect it from dust an 
Wh promiscuous use by ir- 
Ws responsible people. 
iD 





The Victor in use in one of Chicago’s schools 


Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 








Illustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining 
to the period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 


—llave at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


——Have concrete illustrations of every period and develop- 
ment in the history of music from primitive peoples until 
the present time? 

——Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real Ameri- 
can Indians, With their tom-toms and characterist.c 
“‘whoops” and “yells”? 

—Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotion- 
ally with primitive natural harmony? 

——Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies 
from the old masters, that little children should hear, know 
and use, strong in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, 
harp, etc.? 

——Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school 
day, the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, 
penmanship, physical culture and all exercises and drills 
for fete and pageant? 

—Have exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds 
to accompany your Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 


Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so valu- 
able, varied, delightful and satisfactory 
return? 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
and beautiful records by our unequalled 
staff of Victor artists. 


For full information, write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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mentary electrical wiring, advanced 
applied electricity for gas engines, 
public speaking and debating and 
Spanish. A second evening high 
school has been established in 
Oak Park district. During the 
first week 75 students enrolled. 


At the Los Angeles State Nor- 
mal School there has been inaugu- 
rated extension work for teachers 
through Saturday classes, continu- 
ing from 8:30 to 2:30. Many lo- 
calities are represented, particu- 
larly the schools of the city, and 
already more than 200 have en- 
rolled. 


The American Tellurian Manu- 
facturing Company, through Pro- 
fessor James Edmunds, has been 
demonstrating. its new instrument 
in various schools throughout the 
state. The American Tellurian is 
most valuable in demonstrations 
of the moons phases, eclipses, 
tides and other astronomical 
phenomena. Address for informa- 
tion: American Tellurian Mfg. Co., 
James Edmunds, Sales Megr., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


Dr. Montessori, who has been 
giving a series of lectures to par- 
ents at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, will offer her next 
teachers’ training course in the 
middle west, at the Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, Normal School. The 
work will begin Monday, January 
24, and will continue six months. 


The Kern County Téachers’ In- 
stitute at Bakersfield, October 25- 
29, was a marked success under 
the guidance of Supt. Chenoweth. 
Many of the local people took part 
in the program, there being from 
outside the county, Mrs. Lavinia 
H. Kaull, Director of Physical 
Education at- Sacramento, C. A. 
Stebbins of the State Normal 
School, Chico, W. B. Givens, State 
Normal School, Fresno, Will C. 


Wood, Commissioner of Second- 
ary Schools, Sacramento, Carl H. 
Carson, High School, Pasadena. 


The | institute was slightly “dif- 
ferent.” In addition to the regular 


work of the several days, special 
provision 


was made for sightsee- 


AGRICULTURE 


SCAR H. BENSON 
of we United States Department 
of Agriculture, and 
GEORGE H. BETTS 
of Cornell College, lowa 


Excels All Other Texts, Because 


presents more _ practical, 
wenn information than any 
other book. 

It combines teachableness with 
scientific accuracy. 

It makes use of the play in- 
stinct and contest instinct of 
students in the Play Contests. 

No other agricultural text pre- 
sents so many and so helpful 
illustrations. 

No other’ book emphasizes 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work as 
does Benson and Betts Agricul- 
ture. 

No other book has been so 
fully indorsed as the best text 
on the market by teachers in 
public schools, professors in nor- 
mal schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, by county and city 
superintendents and by county 
agricultural agents. 

No other book on Agriculture 
has been so widely adopted in so 
short a time as has Benson and 
Betts Agriculture. 

No other agricultural text pre- 
sents so many helpful, concrete 
suggestions to teachers. 

EK. J. TOBIN, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cook County, 
Chicago, Illinois, says:— 

“Agriculture meets the re- 
quirements of a _ text book in 
that subject better than any 
other I have seen. In the first 
place, it aims to tie up the 
school and home through the 
medium of school and home pro- 
jects. This is a distinctive feat- 
ure and one not found in any 
other book.’”’ 

12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 net 


Books for Superintendents and Teachers 

Learning by Doing, by Edgar 
James Swift 

The High School Age, by Irving 
King 

The Child and His Spelling, by 
W. A. Cook, and M. V. O’Shea 

Natural Education, by Winifred 
Sackville Stoner 

The Use of Money, by E. A. 
Kirkpatrick 

The Wayward Child, by Hannah 
Kent Schoff 

Backward Children, by Arthur 
Holmes 

Honesty, by William Healy 

Being Well-Born, by Michael F. 
Guyer 

12mo, Cloth, Price $1.00 net, each 

At all booksellers, or sent on approval by the publishers 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Vermont Park, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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NOTEWORTHY 
NEW TEXT BOOKS 


PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, and Mary Frederika 
Kirchwey, Instructor, both of Horace Mann School, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 








FIRST BOOK (Fourth, Fifth“and Sixth Grades) $0.40 
SECOND BOOK (Seventh and Eighth Grades ) .64 








This is the first language series to appreciate so fully 
the importance of motivation as an aid in stimulating the 
pupil to learn to speak and write freely, clearly, and cor- 
rectly. It appeals directly to him, and interests him in 
the work, which is skillfully adapted to his mentality, 
nature, and interests. The principles of grammar are 
presented in their natural relations, emphasized by 
natural drill, and developed inductively from carefully 
chosen examples. Practice on correct forms often mis- 
used takes the place of exercises in false syntax. The 
subject of composition ‘is considered in its larger units. 
The picture studies, and models for study and imitation, 
are unusually fresh and interesting. 






Our Illustrated Guide to Good Reading describes 275 
volumes of Supplementary Reading, of which 69 are for 
the first three years. It is sent to any teacher on request. 

















American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Represented by 
D. J. SULLIVAN 


Cc. C. VAN LIEW L. E. ARMSTRONG 
565 Market Street 252 So. Spring Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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ing, shopping, entertainments, and 
the like. The Bakersfield Boy 
Scouts acted as messengers. There 
were demonstrations of work in 
domestic science, agriculture, folk 
dancing, motion pictures, dra- 
matics and the like. 

The high school work under 
the direction of Dr. B. S. Gowen 
was helpful. There were no roll- 
calls, each teacher being provided 
with a little book of admissions 
to each session, and a daily check 
was kept upon the tickets. “As a 
result” says Supt. Chenoweth, 
“the attendance was_ perfect.” 
Here again is a suggestion for 
institute organizations. Too much 
time is usually consumed in call- 
ing the roll. 


The annual report of the school 
department of the city of Sacra- 
mento is at hand. The reports 
issued from Sacramento are always 
suggestive in the highest degree. 
In it there is discussed the course 
of study with its foundations, and 
such matters as Vocational Guid- 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


tr 


Entrance and grad- 

uation requirements 

equivalent to those 

of University of Cali- 

fornia and Stanford 

University. Strong 

standard departments 

leading to B.A., B. 

L., and B.S. degrees. 

B.S. degree granted 

in both Home Eco- 

nomics and Physical 

Education depart- 

= A « ments. Special 
th rate portunities for  li- 
eCampan: ¢ brary study, music, 
and art. Ideal climate. Particular care 
exercised for health of students. Out- 
door life. Christian influences. Unde- 
nominational. Spring semester begins 
Feb. 2, 1916. For catalogue address 


Registrar, Mills College P. O., Calif. 


op- . 
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ance, term’s plans, rebuilding 
policy, the bettering of equipment, 
the plan of selecting teachers, and 
so on. There are many splendid 
illustrations. 


Forestry in Relation to City 
Building is an address by Honor- 
able T. P. Lukens of Pasadena, 
and published in the bulletin of 
Throop College of Technology, 
together with the President’s Sixth 
Annual Report. The bulletin con- 
tains matter well worth perusing. 


El Recuerdo is the title of a 
beautifully printed and bound book 
of over 100 pages, edited and 
printed by the students of the 
Huntington Park Union High 
School. The press work and illu- 
minating would do credit to any 
printing plant. It is wonderful 
what can be done these days in a 
modern high school. 


In Ventura County, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan was the lecturer at 
the first 1915-16 series of local 
institutes. The subject, “Lessons 


FACTS ABOUT 


Gregg Shorthand 
IN LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 


Recommended by Teachers. 


Adopted unanimously by Board 
of Education. 

Taught exclusively in all Inter- 
mediate and Junior High Schools. 
Taught exclusively in all High 
Schools but one. 


The privilege of selection 
proved that Gregg Shorthand 
was the system wanted by teach- 
ers and students. 

Received Highest Award—Gold 
Medal of Honor—Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition. 


Published by 
The Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Hundreds of Teachers 


OF MANUAL TRAINING throughout the country are using the 
NEW CATALOG OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY, issued 
by American Wood Working Machinery Co., as an 


Auxiliary Text Book 


Detailed construction of Wood Turning Lathes, Saw Benches, 
Jointers, etc., is shown in this catalog and affords interesting 
matter for class study. 





Life poses of students at work on machines is intended to 
give : boy a clear understanding of the best modes of shop 
practice. 


Floor plans of some of the most modern schools in the 
United States will be interesting to the teacher of Manual 
Training, on whom the duty of planning and equipping a school 
may fall. 

If you haven’t one of these catalogs it will be to your in- 


terest to let us send you one; and if you desire a few for class 
use we have a limited number for that purpose. Address 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 LYELL AVE., 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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of the Great War,” was given at 
Ventura, Oxnard, Nordhoff, Santa 
Paula, Filmore and Moorpark. Dr. 


Jordan was everywhere greeted 
with packed houses. He was ac- 
companied by Supt. J. E. Rey- 
nolds. 


In Our September number, we 
noted that Charles Emory Barber 
for some years connected with 
Throop College of Technology, 
had been elected at Alhambra as 
the Supervising Principal. We are 
correcting this as Alhambra is 
now a city, and Mr. Barber is the 
City Superintendent. 


A greater variety of birds exist 
in California than in any state 
in the Union, according to Dr. 
Jos. Grinnell, Director of California 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 
We now have 541 different species 
living here, and it is predicted in 
time every kind of bird in the 
country will migrate to California. 
There are 50 more species here 
than 13 years ago, and 150 more 
than in 1868. 


The Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company, Spiceland, Indiana, is 
doing a thriving business through- 
out the country and particularly 
in California. The Page Military 
School in Los Angeles is one of 
the institutions to place an order 
for shades with the Draper people. 
This firm is represented in Cali- 
fornia by C. H. Kenworthy of 
Whittier, California, who will be 
glad to answer any questions re- 


garding the Spiceland Adjustable 
Window Shades, Teachers’ Desks, 
or school supplies generally. 


Supt. S. B. Wilson, of El Do- 
rado County convened his annual 
institute on October 25 for a week 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
A unified plan was followed. Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain as instructor 
gave one period to a discussion of 
the Exposition and how to study 
exhibits. On subsequent days, 
Rural School Problems and Art, 
Design, Industrial Education and 
Home Economics were given par- 
ticular attention, using various ex- 
hibits visited as a basis for dis- 
cussion, the teachers themselves 
taking part. Mr. H. K. Bassett, 
Asst. Director of Congresses, wel- 
comed the teachers and on the 
closing day presented a_ bronze 


CAUGHT 51 RATS ONE WEEK 


Trap resets itself. 22 inches 
high. Will last for years. Can’t 
get out of order. Weighs seven 
pounds. 12 rats caught one day. 
Cheese is used, doing away with 
poisons. This Trap does its work, 
never fails and is always ready 
for the next rat. When rats and 
mice pass device they die. Rats 
are disease carriers, also cause 
fires. These Catchers should be 
in every school building. Rat 
catcher sent prepaid on receipt 
of $3. Mouse catcher, 10 inches 
high, $1. Money back if not sat- 


isfied. ty) D. SWARTS 


Inventor and Manufacturer, 


UNIVERSAL RAT AND MOUSE TRAPS 
Box 566, Scranton, Pa. 











Send for a small order of The ‘101 Best Songs,” 
and see for yourself that this book,—The “101” 
Best Songs’’—is the best for the purpose at any~ 
price, and exactly what you want and need. We 
have sold 1,250,000 by giving a better book—not 
' merely for less money, but almost free. And we be- 
lieve you will like it,as well as the other legions of users. 
A COPY in lots of 100 or more, F.O.B. Chicago. 
70c per dozen prepaid, or 10c per copy prepaid. 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more may be 
made up partly of ‘101 Songs’ and partly of ‘‘Beginners.”’ 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 


3c 


BEGINNER’S BOOK OF SONGS, 
Very useful in teaching little tots 
and beginners. Simple songs, exer- 
cises, rote songs, etc. Sold at same 
low prices. 










The Cable Company 
310 Cable Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
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Balanced Hand Typists Win 





Three World’s Championships 


MISS MARGARET B. OWEN WINS 


At the World’s Championship Typewriting Contests held in 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, New York City, October 25, 
1915, Miss Margaret B. Owen won the World’s Professional 
Typewriting Championship, writing at the rate of 136 net words 
a minute for one hour. Miss Owen broke the former World’s 
Record by seven net words a minute. 


What Miss Owen says of “A Practical Course”: 


“Touch typewriting can be more easily and quickly 
acquired by going from the outside keys toward the 
center. It is the natural method of learning the key- 
board, and prevents the beginner from being inaccurate. 
I recommend Mr. Charles E. Smith’s ‘Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting’ as the best typewriting text-book 
for those who wish to become rapid, accurate touch 
typists.” 








—Margaret B. Owen. 


MISS HORTENSE S. STOLLNITZ WINS 


The World’s Novice Championship was won by Miss Hor- 
tense S. Stollnitz, who succeeded in writing 114 net words a 
minute for fifteen minutes. Miss Stollnitz broke the former 
World’s Novice Record by sixteen net words a minute. 


MISS ROSE L. FRITZ WINS 


Miss Rose L. Fritz won the One Minute Championship, 
writing 151 net words for the minute and breaking the former 
Wold’s One Minute Record by eleven words. 

The following Balanced Hand Typists wrote OVER ONE 
HUNDRED NET WORDS A MINUTE in their respective 
classes: 


Professional Class Amateur Class Novice Class 
Margaret B. Owen 136 Rose Bloom....... 128 Hortense S. Stoll- 
Rose L. Fritz..... 129 Martha Dunn..... 126 MME . séoecenscas® 114 
Bessie Friedman.. 129 Bessie Linsitz..... 126 William D. Miller. 108 
Thos. J. Ehrich... 124 G. L. Hossfeld.... 116 George Zeihl...... 107 


D. E. Stubing.... 103 
7 H. B. Pfrommer.. 101 


Among those who learned typewriting from Charles E. 
Smith’s “Practical Course in Touch Typewriting” are: Miss 
Rose L. Fritz, Miss Bessie Friedman, Mr. Thos. J. Ehrich, Miss 
Martha Dunn, Mr. George L. Hossfeld, Mr. Daniel E. Stubing, 
Mr. Howard G. Pfrommer, Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz, Mr. 
William D. Miller, Mr. George Zeihl. 


A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 
By CHARLES E. SMITH ELEVENTH EDITION 
Stiff paper covers, 50c; cloth, 75c. 

Adopted by the New York, Boston and Baltimore High Schools. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
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Supt. Wilson responded 

Most of the time the 
teachers had in their own hands 
for sightseeing and study. They 
fully appreciated Supt. Wilson’s 
plan for providing few speeches 
and brief ones. The El Dorado 
County Exhibit of school work in 
the California Building is attract- 
ing much attention. 


At Pomona College, the enroll- 
ment has increased considerably 
over what it was last year. The 
number of freshmen who can enter 
has been limited to 100 men and 
100 women. Pomona has had a 
steady growth and her work is 
recognized at the larger universi- 
ties as being excellent in every 
respect. 


placque. 
graciously. 


Teachers’ clubs are the order of 
the day, and are doing much good, 
not only in bringing together 
teachers in a given community, 
but in unifying interests of teachers 
the country over. The Long Beach 
City Teachers’ Club is growing in 
numbers and usefulness. The club 
has issued a year book for 1915- 
1916 containing a_ greeting by 
Supt. Stephens, by the President 
Minna Myrtle Merriam, together 
with the Constitution and By-laws 
of the club and other interesting 
data. 


The California Blue Bulletin for 
September contains editorials on 
various educational topics by 
Supt. Hyatt, particularly in criti- 


BOYNTON - ESTERLY 


MORE POSITIONS in Cal 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Berkeley Office 
2161 Shattuck Ave. 


4: SRR { managers 


fornia than a 


cism of the Montessori idea, and 


the possibilities of transporting 
pupils. Commissioner Will’ C. 
Wood discusses Special Certifi- 


cates, the Pressing Problems that 
could readily be considered at the 
High School Principals’ Conven- 
tion, and other important topics. 
Commissioner Schallenberger of- 
fers some valuable suggestions on 





Aren’t DISSTON Tools 


the tools for Your 


classes too? 


The Supervisor of Manual 
Arts, St. Paul, Minn., says: 


September 29, 1915. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sirs:— 

Having used your Saws, Files 
and Saw Jointer for many years 
under the most trying conditions 
to which tools could be put, | am 
compelled to express to you my 
appreciation of the sterling worth 
of DISSTON TOOLS. Scientific 
investigation and research of the 
highest type must have been 
used for many years in order to 
bring your tools, especially your 
line of hand saws, to the high 
state of efficiency in which they 
now work. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Donald V. Ferguson, 
Supervisor of Manual Arts. 


Isn’t that the kind of tools 
you want? 


WEMRY DISSTOW & SONS INC., 
PHILADELPHIA, U. $. A. 





AGENCY 


Tat tata tly 


TEACHERS’ 


VIN ESTERLY 
D W. LINDSAY, Asst Mg 
7 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANC!ISCC 


ther managers now in business, comoined 


AGENCY 
Los Angeles Office 
c ' 343 Douglas Buliding 
R. W. Coddington } 
Mary L. Coddington § Managers 


Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
For the ae three years the Fisk Teachers’ = has filled more po- 


sitions in 
are our watchwords. 





alifornia than in any other state. 


liability and Efficiency 


Send for Registration Form and Circulars. 
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The Hicks Series 


It has long been felt by teachers that the books in use by 
backward and subnormal children, were not adapted to these 
classes. Those who lack in reading ability, are forced to read 
over and over again, year after year, the old, tiresome stories. 
This they do without any interest or enthusiasm whatever. If 
there is any class of pupils whose interest and attention should 
be secured through live, up-to-date reading matter, it is the 
backward or subnormal children. 


The Hicks books endeavor in a successful way to meet this 
demand. The story material, supplied in the simplest form 
possible, is at the same time of a nature to meet the demands 
of the age of pupils in the various grades. The stories have 
also been made to work closely in harmony with the con- 
structive work given. Thus mental fatigue, so common in pupils 
rather below normal grade, is avoided. To meet the construct- 
ive activities, manila books are provided in which the story 
pages may be pasted by the child. Nearly every third page in 
the book is left blank for illustrations of the story. Thus the 
drawing and the graphic arts are emphasized as well as manual 
dexterity and reading. 


With these construction readers, there is as well an Action 
Book, with the short verbs donating action form in the line of 
games. There are other games including sentence card games. 
The number side is emphasized through an elementary arithmetic 
which gives in story form, the common money transactions of an 
ordinary family, such as are familiar to every boy and girl. 


The author of the books has not theorized but has worked 
out practically every element involved in special classes in Oak- 
land. The work has also been used in demonstration classes for 
subnormals at the University of California summer sessions. 
Many teachers have tried one or more phases of this work in 
their own classes, and have found it most successful. This work, 
originally intended for children in special classes, has spread to 
classes of subnormals,,who, because there are no other classes for 
them to enter, are forced to.remain in the regular classes. 


It is the purpose to enlarge this series of construttion books, 
adding advanced stories, and to print and bind these in book form 
to meet the needs of subnormal children in higher grades: 


Mrs. Vinnie C. Hicks, the author of the series, and Clinical 
Psychologist of Alameda County, is an authority on backward 
and subnormal children and has done a real service in preparing 
this ‘work. 


The Milton Bradley Co., through whose efforts the books have 
been published, are to be congratulated upon the quality and 
appearance of the series. 
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Conduct, Manners, Respect of 
Young People for their Elders, and 
similar vital topics. Commissioner 
Snyder gives a list of the institu- 
tions that may receive credit to- 
wards certification in special sub- 
jects, together with certain infor- 
mation valuable to those teachers 
seeking special credentials. 


Convention National Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Detroit, 
Michigan, February 21-26. Supt. 
M, P. Shawkey of West Virginia, 
President. 


President Branner of Stanford 
University will be succeeded at 
the close of the fall term by Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, now Dean 
of; the Stanford Medical School. 
Dr. Branner, who was chosen to 
succeed President Jordan when the 
latter became Chancellor, stipu- 
lated that he be allowed to re- 
sign at the close of the year 1915. 
Dr. Wilbur, the new President 
has long been associated with 
the medical department of Stan- 





THE PALMER METHOD 


OF BUSINESS WRITING 


is the standard from coast to 

coast. 

It has been awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, where its author was also 
given a Highest Medal of Honor 
as Collaborator on Educational Re- 
form. 

It is just as adaptable for use 


in rural schools as in graded 
schools. F 
It makes rapid, clear-as-print 


handwriting fascinating and easy. 

Our regular $10 Correspondence 
Course is free to teachers who pro- 
vide their pupils with our text- 


books. A  Teacher’s’ Certificate 
granted upon completion of the 
course. 

Our Textbooks:— The Palmer 


Method of Business Writing, for 
third grade pupils, and above, and 
Writing Lessons for Primary 
Grades, for first and second grade 
pupils. 

Write us, at 30 Irving Place, 
New York, stating the number of 
pupils you have in each grade, and 
we will furnish an estimate of what 
it will cost to install the Palmer 
Method in your school. 

THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
32 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Paimer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





ford and is an executive of ex- 
perience and ability. 


“The Victor in Commercial 
Studies” is the title of a 16-page 
booklet issued by the Victor 


Talking Machine Co. and shows 
how the Victor may be of great 
advantage in the teaching of type- 
writing, penmanship, dictation and 
other phases of commercial work. 
Write to the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Camden, N. J., 
for a copy. 


San Benito County’s “Home In- 
stitute” at Hollister, October 18- 
20, was an agreeable surprise to 
every teacher in the county, first 
because every teacher was asked 
to have a part on the program 
(and be it known that eVery 
teacher responded), and_ second, 
because every teacher was pleased 
with the results of the three-day 
session. In addition to these pa- 
pers and discussions by _ the 
teachers, there were addresses by 
Dr. King of Hollister, Supt. Roy 


FIRST-YEAR 
MATHEMATICS 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Fourth Revised Edition 
By Ernst R. Breslich 


A new textbook for high-school 
use, employing the _ correlated 
method in teaching arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry. This 
book is the result of thirteen 
years spent in trying out ma- 
terial in classroom work in the 
University of Chicago high 
School. It is used in a large num- 
ber of institutions ranging from 
the village high school to the vni- 
versity training school. Among 
the latter are the high schools 
of Chicago, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Wyoming, and Southern Illinois 
State Normal Universities. 





























“A real advance in 
matics teaching.’’— School 
and Mathematics. 

es textbook of the highest 
grade, at a moderate price.’’— 
The School World. 


mathe- 
Science 


xxiv plus 342 pages, 12mo, 
cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 
1 Ib. 10 o2z.). 


Write for Particulars 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Only Grand Prize 


(Highest Award) given to 


DICTIONARIES 


at the Panama-Pacific Exposition was granted to Fi 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL ‘ 


For Superiority of Educational Merit 


This new creation answers with final au- 
thority all kinds of puzzling questions 
such as ‘‘How is Przemysl pronounced?” 
‘Where is Flanders?’ “What is a con- 
tinuous voyage?” ‘‘What is a howitzer?’’ 
“What is white coal?’’ and thousands of 
others. 

More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 12,000 Bio- 
graphical Entries. Over 6000 illustra- 
tions. 2700 Pages. The only dictionary 
with the divided page—a_ stroke of 
genius. 

Regular and India-Paper Editions 
Write for specimen pages, illustrations 
etc., free. 


A set of Pocket Maps if you name this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






heme Se 
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Highest Award for Crayons and Chalks 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


We are pleased to announce this additional award, which is 
higher than a Gold Medal 


Samples of our Superior Crayons and Chalks, together with 
color charts, will be sent on request 


e e 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Makers of the Gold Medal Crayons 
81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
London—Paris—Hamburg 
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Cloud of San Mateo County, Com- 
missioner Will Wood of 
Secondary Schools and Secretary 
Chamberlain of the California 
Council of Education. There was 
excellent music by local talent and 
school pupils. At the close of the 
session, the teachers adjourned to 
San Francisco to enjoy the Ex- 
position the final days of the 
week. Supt. W. J. Cagney is to be 
congratulated. Other superintend- 
ents would do well to enlist the 
services of the teachers of the 
county. The “Home _ Institute” 
idea is good. 


The American Wood Working 
Machinery Co., have been most 
successful in equipping schools 
in California and on the coast, 
for manual training and industrial 
educational lines. They have 
lately equipped throughout the 
new Vocational High School at 
Syracuse, N. . and the new 
Technical High School of Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. These _ schools 
were fitted throughout with man- 





BEST IN 1835 


BEST IN 1915 





Absolutely free from grit. 
Marks as white as snow and as . 
smooth as velvet. 


——— oot 
H. CKER & CO. 
San branes and Los Angeles 


Cc. F. WEBER & CoO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 
San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 





ual training machines of the most 
modern kind. The advertisement 
of the American Wood Working 
Machinery Co. appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


The next meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Teachers of 
English will be held Saturday, No- 
vember 20, at 1:45 p. m., at the 
High School of Commerce, San 
Francisco. The subject for the 
afternoon will be ‘Composition in 
the Grades and the High School.” 
All interested are urged to attend. 
Miss Emma J. Breck is president 
of this organization. 


At Sacramento, the 700 high 
school girls have taken a stand in 
regard.to dress reform, and. have 
adopted certain rules looking 
toward this end. . There seems to 
be quite a decided movement down 
Sacramento way for modesty in 
dress among high school girls. 


Yolo County Institute met at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
October 26 to 29, the California, , 


YOSEMITE 


in Autumn ie ‘radiant 
—Its domes and cliffs, its brilllant 
foliage, its glorious waterfalls. 


A Daylight Trip 


From San 00 nouns Trip 
Francisco Fare 
Via Merced —, —_— 


to El Portal 
Monthe 


Includes Auto-Stage from EI Portal 
to hotels and camps in center of 
Park. 

Auto-Stage from Yosemite _ to 
Wawona and Mariposa Big Tree 
Grove and return, $15.00 extra. 


Daily Train 
From Ferry Station 


9:20 A. M.—Cafe-Observation Car. 
Ask for Illustrated Folder 


Southern Pacific 


Ticket Offices: 


Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Third- 
Street Station, Ferry Station, 
Southern Pacific Building, Exposi- 
tion Grounds. 
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Theatre, Palace of Education, 
being placed at their disposal by 
Chairman Chamberlain of the Cali- 
fornia Educational Committee. 
Miss Harriet Lee, the County Su- 
perintendent, provided as speakers 
Mr. John D. Barry, whose topic 
was the “Meaning of the Exposi- 
tion’; Mr. Ernesto Nelson, who 
spoke on “Some Educational Ex- 
periments in the Argentine Re- 
public’; Mrs. George F. Rein- 
hardt, “The Spirit of Western 
Literature.” The teachers studied 
the educational side of the Ex- 
position. Several hundred school 
children from Yolo County visited 
on the 29th. 


A Pets exhibit free for entries 
of all the pupils was held at the 
Central School, San Mateo, Nov. 
5th. The purpose was to encour- 
age love for animals and _ birds. 
There were cats, dogs, rabbits, 


ponies, chickens and many varie- 
birds. No 


ties of prizes were 


given aside from the judgment of 
first and second place. The ex- 
hibit was under the management 


of the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of which Mrs. H. H. Wall- 
ing is president. Dr. Frederick 


D’Evelyn acted as judge. 


Again there comes the announce- 
ment of the annual contest initi- 
ated by the American School 
Peace League for the Peace Prize 


essay. This may be participated 
in by Normal and _ Secondary 
School pupils throughout the 


United States. There are two sets 
of essays, one on the opportunity 
and duty of the schools in the In- 
ternational Peace Movement, open 
to students in Normal Schools, and 
one on the Influence of the United 
States in Advancing the Cause of 
International Peace, open _ to 
Seniors in Secondary Schools. Es- 
says must not exceed 5000 words 
(3000 desirable). The prizes are 
$75, $50 and $25 respectively for 











i" 


Hexagon Brand Apparatus 
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the best essay in each set. For 
further information, or for litera- 
ture, write the Secretary of the 
American School Peace League, 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 
Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


At the convention of Eastern 
Gregg Shorthand Association, 
there will be a teachers’ contest 
for the purpose of demonstrating 
proficiency. Each contestant will 
be given ten minutes to present 
a lesson in Gregg _ shorthand. 
Three medals, gold, silver and 
bronze will be awarded on the 
basis of knowledge of theory, 
clearness of illustration and man- 
ner of presentation. Contest is 
open to teachers of Gregg short- 
hand now teaching, or who have 
been teaching within six months 
of the time of contest. 


The Oakland School for Sewing, 
under the direction of Mrs. Carrie 
Crane Ingalls, opened November 
1 at 1444 San Pablo Avenue, Oak- 
land. There is offered plain and 
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fancy work, cutting from patterns, 
dressmaking, alterations, fitting 
and drafting. The terms are 25 
cents per hour, 50 cents for a half 
day, $3.00 per week all day. Chil- 
dren 15 cents per hour on Satur- 
days only. Write Mrs. Ingalls for 
particulars. 


The Sacramento School Depart- 
ment now has four mothers’ clubs 
in connection with the _ schools 
which have organized classes in 
millinery. The schools furnish the 
teacher. The work comes in the 
afternoon. 


Woldenberg & Schaar of Chi- 
cago, dealers in scientific appar- 
atus and general laboratory sup- 
plies, have excellent facilities for 
supplying apparatus for all scien- 
tific and laboratory purposes in 
schools. There Hexagon brand 
apparatus has received much fav- 
orable comment. They make a 
specialty of apparatus adapted to 
courses using such text books as 
Coleman, Milliken and _ Gale, 
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Block and Davis, Brownlee, Mc- 
Pherson and Henderson, Morgan 
and Lyman and_ other _ stan- 
dard texts. Their Pacific Coast 
representative, is Alfred Schroers, 
501 Thayer Bldg., Oakland. See 
advertisement in this issue. 


The International Harvester 
Company is making a special offer 
to teachers to send out free, agri- 
cultural lecture charts. These will 
be of value in teaching agriculture 
and domestic science in schools. 
For further information about 
these slides and charts address 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Agricultural Extension De- 
partment, P. G. Holden, Director, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Conservation Through Education 
is the title of a little pamphlet 
issued by the California Fish and 
Game Commission. There are 
beautifully colored pictures of 
various fishes and other game, and 
a bird’s eye. view of the fish 
hatchery at Sisson at the foot of 
Mt. Shasta. 


The directory of the public 
schools of Kern County contains 
several pages of hints in school 
management by County Superin- 
tendent Chenoweth. In this, ques- 
tions commonly asked by teachers 
are answered, and information is 
given which will prove of value in 
the schoolroom day by day. This 
is a good suggestion for superin- 
tendents to follow. Supt. Cheno- 
weth is taking hold with vigor in 
Kern County. 


We hereby acknowledge an in- 
vitation to attend the exercises 
in celebration of the eightieth 
birthday of Andrew Carnegie, and 
the fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology at Pittsburg, 
to be held November 23, 24, at 
Pittsburg. An address on An- 
drew Carnegie will be given by 
President Henry S. Pritchett. 


Mr. Robert C. Root well known 
as the Pacific Coast Secretary of 
the American Peace Society and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Cali- 
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fornia Peace Societies, has opened 
an office and Peace Literature de- 
pository, in the Hobart Building, 
San Francisco. Mr. Root is avail- 
able for addresses before schools 
and colleges, clubs, business or- 
ganizations, on the various phases 
of world peace. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools, is 
going to resign at the regular 
school election on December 8. 
In announcing that she shall not 
seek reappointment, the superin- 
tendent blames “persistent discus- 
sion of the superintendency of 
schools in the newspapers,” and 
says she would have resigned last 
June but for the fact that there 
was a large deficit in the school 
educational fund, which condition 
she said, did not exist now. 


Nevada schools surveyed. The 
last legislature authorized the ap- 
pointment of an educational -sur- 
vey commission to study the pub- 
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F. James has been selected execu- 
tive secretary. His work as secre- 
tary of the Educational Commis- 
sion of Chicago for which he pre- 
pared in 1899 a report is still 
standard in the field of city school 
administration. Dr. James has 
done survey work in other places 
and we may look forward to 
something well worth while. 


A pamphlet entitled “Economy 
in Study—Certain Practical Points 
Psychological and Physiological on 
How to Study to the Best Advant- 
age” is a reprint from the Medical 
Record of. June 5, and ‘may be 
had by writing the author, Dr. 
George Van Ness Dearborn, Sar- 
gent School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 
3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 





lic school system, and Dr. George 
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The Kansas Normal School at 
Fort Hays, through its extension 
service, has developed an “educa- 
tional partnership” between the 
state and the city. This work is 
set forth in their training school 
bulletin for August, 1915. The old 
time practice school is being dis- 
placed at Fort Hays, Kansas, the 
teachers in training getting their 
experience in the regular schools 
of the city. The claim is made 
that the work in the training 
school is offered under artificial 
conditions. 


Professor I. Colodny, Editor of 
the Arizona Teacher, has, after 
three most successful years of 
work in the English Department 
of the Phoenix, Arizona High 
School, connected himself with 
the University of Arizona at 
Tucson. At the university, he is 
in the department of Literature, 
teaching Chaucer, Elizabethian 


grammar and _ nineteenth 
literature. 

The Arizona Teacher under his 
leadership and that of Mrs. P. 
I. Colodny, has as the official 
organ of the educational forces of 
the state, done much to advance 
the cause and marked improve- 
ment has been shown in the mag- 
azine the last few months. We 
wish the Arizona Teacher and 
those responsible for it, every 
success in the new location. 


century 


“Homemaking in the Vocational 
Schools,” a plea, is the title of 
Pamphlet No. 8, by Mary Schenk 
Woolman, Hotel Hemenway, 
Boston, and published by the Con- 
sumers’ League of Connecticut. 
This is a valuable pamphlet of 
twelve pages on training for the 
home, homemaking in the public 
schools and the needs for voca- 
tional education in cities and su- 
burban localities. 


The Educational Department of the International 
Harvester Company of New Jersey, Chicago, IIl., loans 
charts, slides, and films for express charges with no view 
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locality. Get it now. 


Anybody can use this material. 
and reduce express charges. 
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